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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  very  name  of  Arthur  Wardlaw  startled  Hel¬ 
en,  and  made  her  realize  how  completely  her 
thoughts  had  been  occupied  with  another. 

But  add  to  that  the  strange  and  bitter  epigram ! 
Or  was  it  a  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of  words  ? 

She  was  startled,  amazed,  confounded,  puzzled. 
And,  ere  she  could  recover  her  composure,  Hazel 
was  back  to  his  problem  again  :  but  no  longer  with 
the  same  energy. 

He  said  in  a  faint  and  sleepy  voice :  “  ‘  He  mak- 
eth  the  winds  His  messengers,  and  flames  of  fire  His 
ministers.’  Ah  !  if  I  could  do  that !  Well,  why  not  ? 
I  can  do  anything  she  bids  me,  — 

Graealiu  esurieni  ccelum  Jiuserls  ibiL'* 

And  soon  after  this  doughty  declaration  he  dozed  ofiT, 
sad  forgot  all  his  trouble  for  a  while. 

The  sun  rose,  and  still  he  slept,  and  Helen 
watched  him  with  undisguised  tenderness  in  her 
&ce ;  undisguised  now  that  he  could  not  see  it. 

Erelong  she  had  companions  in  her  care.  Ponto 
came  out  of  his  den,  and  sniffed  about  the  boat ;  and 
tljen  began  to  scratch  it,  and  whimper  for  his  fnend. 
Tommy  swam  out  of  the  sea,,  came  to  the  boat,  dis¬ 
covered,  Heaven  knows  how,  that  his  friend  was 
there,  and,  in  the  way  of  noises,  did  everything  but 
•peak.  The  sea-birds  followed  and  fluttered  here 
and  there  in  an  erratic  way,  with  now  and  then  a 
peck  at  each  other.  All  animated  nature  seemed 
to  be  unea^  at  this  eclipse  of  their  Hazel. 

At  last  Tommy  raised  himself  quite  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  look  into  the  Iraat,  and  in¬ 
vented  a  whine  in  the  minor  key,  which  tells  on 
dogs :  it  set  Ponto  off  in  a  moment ;  he  sat  upon 
his  tail,  and  delivered  a  long  and  most  deplorable 
howL 

“  Eveirthing  loves  him,”  thought  Helen. 

With  Ponto’s  music  Hazel  awoke,  and  found  her 
watching  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  he  said  soft- 
Iv :  “  Miss  Rolleston !  There  is  nothing  the  matter, 
I  hope.  Why  am  I  not  up  getting  things  for  your 
breakfast  ?  ” 

“  Dear  friend,”  siud  she,  “  why  you  are  not  doing 


things  for  me  and  fo'  '^octing  yourself,  is  because  you 
have  been  very  ill  And  I  am  your  nurse.  Now 
tell  me  what  I  shall  get  you.  Is  there  nothing  you 
eould  fancy  ?  ” 

No ;  he  had  no  appetite ;  she  was  not  to  trouble 
about  him.  And  then  he  tried  to  get  up ;  but  that 
gave  him  such  a  pain  in  his  loins,  he  was  fiun  to  lie 
down  again.  So  then  he  felt  that  he  had  got  rheu¬ 
matic  fever.  He  told  her  so ;  but  seeing  her  sweet 
anxious  face,  begged  her  not  to  be  alarmed,  —  he 
knew  what  to  take  for  it.  Would  she  be  kind 
enough  to  go  to  his  arsenal  and  fetch  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  ba^  she  would  find  there,  and  also  the  keg 
of  rum. 

She  flew  at  the  word,  and  soon  made  him  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  the  barks  in  boiling  water ;  to  which  the 
rum  was  added. 

His  sweet  nurse  administered  this  from  time  to 
time.  The  barks  used  were  of  the  cassia-tree,  and 
a  wild  citron-tree.  Cinchona  did  not  exist  in  this 
island,  unfortunately.  Perhaps  there  was  no  sod 
for  it  at  a  sufficient  elevation  above  the  sea. 

Nevertheless  with  these  inferior  barks  they  held 
the  fever  in  check.  But  the  pain  was  obstinate,  and 
cost  Helen  many  a  sigh ;  for  if  she  came  softly,  she 
could  often  hear  him  moan ;  and  the  moment  he 
heard  her  foot,  he  set-to  and  whistled,  for  a  blind ; 
with  what  success  may  be  imagined.  She  would 
have  bought  those  pains,  or  a  portion  of  them ;  ay, 
and  paid  a  heavy  price  for  them. 

But  pain,  like  everything,  intermits,  and  in  those 
blessed  intervals  his  mind  was  more  active  than  ever, 
and  ran  a  great  deal  upon  what  he  called  the 
Problem. 

But  she,  who  had  set  it  him,  gave  him  little  en¬ 
couragement  now  to  puzzle  over  it. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  their 
conversation  on  that  head. 

“  The  air  of  this  island,”  said  he,  “  gives  one  a 
sort  of  vague  sense  of  mental  power.  It' leads  to  no 
result  in  my  case :  still,  it  is  an  agreeable  sensation 
to  have  it  floating  across  my  mind  that  some  day  I 
shall  solve  the  Great  Problem.  Ah !  if  I  was  only 
an  inventor !  ”  • 

“  And  so  you  are.” 


*  Eateied  acoeidlag  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  jew  1868,  by  Ticksor  aid  Ficlds,  in  the  Clerk’s  OfSee  of  the  SIstriot  Court  of  the 

District  of  Massachusetts. 
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1  “No,  no,”  said  Hazel,  disclaiming  as  earnestly 

1  as  some  people  claim ;  “  I  do  things  that  look  like 

1  acts  of  invention,  but  they  are  acts  of  memory.  I 
could  show  you  plates  and  engravings  of  all  the 
things  I  have  seemed  to  invent.  A  man  who  stud¬ 
ies  ^ks  instead  of  skimming  them,  can  cut  a  dash 
in  a  desert  island,  until  the  fatal  word  goes  forth,  — 
invent ;  and  then  you  find  him  ont.” 

“  1  am  sure  1  wish  I  had  never  said  the  fatal 
word.  You  will  never  get  well  if  you  puzzle  your 
brain  over  impossibilities.” 

“  Impossibilities !  But  is  not  that  begging  the 
question  ?  The  measure  of  impossibilities  is  Iwt  in 
the  present  age.  I  propose  a  test.  Let  us  go  back 
a  century,  and  supjiose  that  three  problems  were 
laid  before  the  men  of  that  day,  and  they  were 
asked  to  decide  which  is  the  most  impossible :  1st, 
to  diffuse  intelligence  from  a  fixed  island  over  a 
hundred  leagues  of  water :  2<1,  to  make  the  sun 
take  in  thiit.  seconds  likenesses  more  exact  than 
any  portrait-pa.  r  *er  ever  took,  —  likenesses  that  can 
be  sold  for  a  shu.  "•  at  fifty  per  cent  profit:  3d, 
for  New  York  and  x.  ^on  to  exchange  words  by 
wire  so  much  faster  the*,  be  eartli  can  turn,  that 
London  shall  tell  New  Yora  'en  oh  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  what  was  the  price  of  consms  at  two  o’clock  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon.” 

“  That  is  a  story,”  said  Helen,  with  a  look  of  an¬ 
gelic  reproach. 

“  I  accept  that  reply,”  said  Hazel.  “  As  for  me, 

I  have  got  a  smattering  of  so  many  subjects,  all  full 
of  incredible  truths,  that  my  faith  in  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  anything  is  gone.  Ah !  if  James  Watt  was 
only  here  instead  of  John  Hazel,  —  James  AVatt, 
from  the  Abbey,  with  a  head  as  big  as  a  pumpkin,  — 
he  would  hot  have  gone  groping  about  the  island, 
writing  on  rocks,  and  erecting  signals.  No;  he 
would  have  had  some  grand  and  oold  idea  worthy  of 
the  proposition.” 

“Well,  so  I  think,”  said  Helen,  archly that 
great  man  with  a  great  head  would  have  begun  by 
maki^  a  kite  a  hundred  yards  high.” 

“  Would  he  ?  AVell,  he  was  quite  capable  of  it.” 

“  Yes  ;  and  rubbed  it  with  phosphorus,  and  flown 
ifrthe  first  tempest,  and  made  the  string  fast  to  — 
the  island  itself.” 

“  Well,  that  is  an  idea,”  said  Hazel,  staring ; 
“  rather  hyperbolical,  I  fear.  But  after  all,  it  is  an 
idea.” 

“  Or  else,”  continued  Helen,  “  he  would  weave 
a  thousand  yards  of  some  light  fabric,  and  make 
balloons ;  then  he  would  stop  the  pitch-fountain, 
bore  a  hole  in  the  rock  near  it,  and  so  get  the  gas, 
fill  the  balloons,  inscribe  them  with  our  sad  story, 

■  and  our  latitude  and  longitude,  and  send  them  fly- 
ing^l  over  the  ocean,  —  there  !  ” 

Hazel  was  amazed. 

“  I  resign  my  functions  to  you,”  said  he.  “  What 
imagination  !  What  invention  !  ” 

“  0  dear  no,”  said  Helen,  slyly ;  “  acts  of  mem¬ 
ory  sometimes  pass  for  invention,  you  know.  Shall 

1  tell  you  ?  when  first  you  fell  ill,  you  were  rather 
light-headed,  and  uttered  the  strangest  things. 
They  would  have  made  me  laugh  heartily,  only  I 
could  n’t,  —  for  crying.  And  you  said  that  about 
kites  and  balloons,  every  word.” 

“  Did  I  ?  then  I  have  most  brains  when  I  have 
least  reason,  that 's  all.” 

“  Ay,”  said  Helen,  and  other  strange  things,  — 
very  strange  and  bitter  things.  One  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  about,  what  on  earth  vou  could  mean 
by  it ;  but  perhaps  you  meant  nothing  after  alL* 

- — - - 

“  I  ’ll  soon  tell-you,”  said  Hazel ;  but  he  took  the 
precaution  to  ad(i,  “  Provided  I  know  what  it  means 
myself.” 

She  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  seeking  the  explanation  so  boldly  offered ;  but 
her  own  courage  failed  her.  She  colored  and  hesi¬ 
tated. 

“  I  shall  wait,”  said  she,  “  till  you  are  quite,  quite 
well.  That  will  be  soon,  I  hope ;  only  you  must  be 
good,  and  obey  my  prescriptions.  Cultivate  pa¬ 
tience  ;  it  is  a  wholesome  pWt ;  bow  the  pride  of 
that  intellect  which  you  see  Vi  fever  can  lay  low  in 
an  hour :  aspire  no  more  beyond  the  powers  of  man. 
Here  we  shall  stay  unless  Providence  sends  us  a 
ship.  I  have  ceased  to  repine :  and  don’t  you  be¬ 
gin.  Dismiss  that  problem  altogether ;  see  bow  hot 
it  has  made  your  poor  brow.  Be  good  now,  and 
dismiss  it ;  or  else  do  as  I  do,  —  fold  it  up,  put  it 
quietly  away  in  a  comer  of  your  mind,  and,  when 
you  least  expect,  it  will  pop  out  solved.” 

[O,  comfortable  doctrine  !  But  ho'.v  about 
Jamie  Watt’s  headaches  ?  An<l  why  are  the  signs 
of  hard  thoughts  so  much  stronger  in  his  brow  and 
face  than  in  Shakespeare’s  ?  Mercy  on  us,  there  is 
another  problem.] 

Hazel  smiled,  well-picaaed,  and  leaned  back, 
soothed,  silenced,  subdued,  by  her  soft  voice,  and 
the  exquisite  touch  of  her  velvet  hand  on  his  hot 
brow ;  tor,  woman-like,  she  laid  her  hand  like  down 
on  that  burning  brow  to  aid  her  words  in  soothing 
it.  Nor  did  it  occur  to  him  just  then  that  this  ad¬ 
monition  delivered  with  a  kind  maternal  hand, 
maternal  voice,  came  from  the  same  young  lady 
who  had  flown  at  him  like  a  wild  cat  with  this  very 
problem  in  her  mouth.  She  mesmerized  him,  pro-  ' 
blem  and  all ;  he  subsided  into  a  complacent  Ian-  1 
guor,  and  at  last  went  to  sleep,  thinking  only  of  j 
her.  But  the  topic  had  entered  his  mind  too  | 
deeply  to  be  finally  dismissed.  It  returned  next 
day,  though  in  a  different  form.  You  must  know 
that  Hazel,  as  he  lay  on  his  back  in  the  boat,  had 
often,  ill  a  half-drowsy  way,  watched  the  effect  of 
the  sun  upon  the  boat’s  mast*:  it  now  stooil,  a  hare 
pole,  and  at  certain  hours  acted  like  the  needle  of 
a  dial,  by  casting  a  shadow  on  the  sands.  Above 
all,  he  could  see  pretty  well  by  means  of  this  pole 
and  its  shadow  when  the  sun  attained  its  greatest 
elevation.  He  now  asked  Miss  Rolleston  to  assist 
him  in  making  this  observation  exactly. 

She  obeyed  his  instructions,  and  the  moment  the 
shadow  reached  its  highest  angle,  and  showed  the 
minutest  symptom  of  declension,  she  said,  “  Now,” 
and  Hazel  called  out  in  a  loud  voice  :  — 

“  Noon !  ” 

“  And  forty-nine  minutes  past  eight  at  Sydney,” 
said  Helen,  holding  out  her  chronometer ;  for  she 
had  been  sharp  enough  to  get  it  ready  of  her  own 
accord.  •  ; 

Hazel  looked  at  her  and  at  the  watch  with 
amazement  and  incredulity. 

“  What  ?  ”  said  he.  “  Impossible.  You  can’t 
have  kept  Sydney  time  all  this  while.” 

“  And  pray  why  not  ?  ”  said  Helen.  “  Have  | 
you  forgotten  that  once  somebody  praised  me  for  1 
keeping  Sydney  time ;  it  helped  you,  somehow  or 
other,  to  know  where  we  were.” 

“  And  so  it  will  now,”  cried  Hazel,  exultingly. 

“  But  no  !  it  is  impossible.  We  have  gone  through 
scenes  that  —  you  can’t  have  wound  that  watch  up 
without  missing  a  day.” 

“  Indeed  but  I  have,”  said  Helen.  “  Not  wind  | 
my  watch  up !  Why,  if  I  was  dying  I  should  wind  [ 

-J 
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-y  watch  up.  See,  it  recjuiiea.  no  “ 

wo  of  the  tncew  and  it  w  done.  O,  I  am  re- 
2iubly  coSt  in  aU  my  habits ;  and  th“ 

Sd  frienil  I  nerer  neglect.  Do  you  remem^  that 
,J!rible  night  in  the  ^ 

nected  to  see  the  morning,  — «)w  g«w  »u 
Ce  you  wece  1-well,  I  remember  w.nd.^  it  up 
S  !St  nLht  I  kissed  it,  and  bade  it  good  by ;  but 
'  fnever  dreamed  of  not  win.Ung  it  up,  because  I 
Ir^iugT^be  killed.  What!  ani  I  not  to  be 
acain,  as  1  was  on  board  ship?  SUngy] 
to  nra'ise  one  twice  for  the  same  thing. 

r.».  Wby,  we  be..  gM  tb.  lonfft^e  b, 
weaus  of  your  chronometer.  It  is  wonderful . 
iTproyidential  1  it  is  the  finger  of  Heaven  .  Pen 
'  Ink  and  let  me  work  it  out. 

■  In  hii  excitement  he  got  up  without 
wd  was  soon  busy  calculating  the  longitude  of  God 

H>ntl  Isle. 

CHAPTEK  XL. 

“There,”  said  he.  “Now  the 

jjt  by  certain  combinations.  In  the  first 
5^  the  slLht  variation  in  the  length  ot  ^e  days, 
fen  I  muTiy  and  make  a  rough  calcula  ion  of 
d*  sun’s  paralli^.  And  then  my  IxiUny  will  help 
t  riittle!  spices  furnish  a  clew  :  there  are  one  or 
two  that  will^not  grow  outside  the  tropic.  It  was 

dKiWngitudethatbeat^^^^ 

i  sT':b.rr^.;.bf°V  -tbe..;  ^ 

Sve  shown  me  that  much,  bo  there  s  the  first 
wen  towards  the  impossible  problem.  _ 

-Very  well,”  saidHelen;  “and  I  am  sure  one  1 
rtep  is  eL^h  for  one  day.  I  forbid  you  the  topic 
£^weTve^oumat  least.  I  detest  it,  because  it 

“^SbrtreSSSSt  .^tttr?”  saidHasel, 

H'-.' 

tivelv  •  “  it  matters  to  me.  . ,  , .  ,  ^  .u- _ 

But  when  she  saw  that  he  could  think  of 
eke  and  that  opposition  irriUted  him,  she  had  the 
^d  good  se^  not  to  strain  her  authority,  nor 

to  irritate  her  subject. 


I 


^b:Li?'a 

went  into  a  difficult  and  subtle  calculation  to  e 
"fc  U.itude,or  ..  ne« 

proper  instruments  •,  and  he  brooded  and  br^ed 
his  discovery  of  the  longitude,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  he  could  not  advance.  In  some  problems 
St  step  once  gained 

to  the  next;  but  to  know  whereabouts  they  were, 
id  to  S’others  know  it,  were  two  dilfacuUies 

"bgb.  .ai  hi.  h»d  w„ 
dilzv  aflast  he  took  Helen’s  advice  and  put  it  by 
for  a’  while.  He  set  himself  to  fit  mid  numter  a 
quantity  of  pearl  oyster  shells,  so  jbat  he  mjght 
able  to  ffiace  them  at  once,  when  he  should  be  able 
to  recommence  his  labor  of  love  m  the  cavera. 

One  day  Helen  had  left  him  so  employ^, 
was  busy  cooking  the  dinner  at  her  own 
mind  yo^u,  with  one  eye  on  the 
on  her  p^t,  when  suddenly  she  heard  him  shoutr 


ing  very  loud,  and  ran  out  to  see  what  was  the 

“hS  was  roaring  Uke  mad.  and  whirUng  hi-  arm. 
over  his  head  like  a  demented  windmill. 

Em-eka!”  he  shouted,  in  furious  ex- 

dearl”  cried  Helen;  “never  mind.  She 
was  all  acraunst  her  patient  exciting  hiiMell. 

Bu  be  was  e.xiltcd  beyond  even  her  control, 
u  Ciwn  me  with  laurel,”  he  cried ;  “I  have  solved 
the  problem  ”  :  end  up  went  Ins  arms. 

“  b,  is  that  aU  ?  ”  sitid  she,  calmly.  ^ 

Get  me  two  squares  of  my  ^parchment,  cnea 
he ;  “  and  some  of  the  finest  gut. 

“  Will  not  after  dinner  do  . 

“No;  certainly  not,”  said  Hazel, 
commaib  “  I  would  n’t  wait  a  moment  for  all  the 

^^Tten^shi  went  like  the  wind  and 

wLS  ashore,  on  one  of  that  ship’s  c^.  I  put  it 
carefully  away;  how  the  unlikeliest  things  come  m 

hoop  bo.  no.  »  ropaij.  <0. 

here  it  was  that  the  first  faint  doubt  of 
cS.  m  However,  she  brought  it,  and  he  thanked 

‘‘“'And  now,”  said  he,  “  whUe  I 
irence  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  fetch  me  the  rushes. 

®  «  The  what?  ”  said  Helen,  in  growing  „ 

“  The  rushes  1  I  ’ll  teU  you  where  to  had  8om& 
Helen  thought  the  best  thing  w«  to  ‘e“PT?^ 

Perimw  be  would  be  better  after  eating  to  ne  whole- 

i  some  S)d.  “  I  ’ll  fetch  them  directly  after 
said  she.  “  But  it  will  be  spoiled  it  1  leave  it  f« 

1  tong  •  and  I  do  so  want  it  to  be  nme  for  yon  to- 

■’“J'Dinn.r!”  oried  H.«l.  “Wh.|t  do  I  «■«  <« 

dinner  now'.  I  am  solviiM?  my  problem.  Id  rather 

go  without  dinner  for  ye^  than 
Sea.  Pray  let  dinner  take  its  chance,  and  obey  me 

for  onM.^n^!^  smd  Helen,  and  tum^  her  mild 
hazel  eyes  on  hiln  with  such  a  look  of  genUe  re- 

^^orgive  me  I  But  don’t  take  me  for  a  ch^ 

:Ki;‘^y"ght tt’u^ ti  O^Tam  II  fire;  mid,  if 
you  want  me  not  to  go  into  a  fever,  why,  get  me  my 

’™^i‘\Vhere  shall  I  find  them  ?  ”  said  Helen,  catching 

Go^to  where  yonr  old  knt  ortS 

river  about  a  furtong :  you  ^ 
rushes:  cut  me  a  good  boni^,  cut 
water,  choose  the  stmtest  Here  is  a  pair  of  shears 

I  found  in  the  ship.”  onr-nm  the 

She  took  the  shears  and  went 
sands  and  up  the  slope.  He  watched  her  with  ^ 
admiring  eye;  and  well  he  might,  for  “ 

^  n^try  of  motion.  Hazel  in  his  horn  of  he^A 

h^ i^oet  given  up  walking ;  he  ^Men 

point,  without  fatigue  or  shortness  of  breath.  HMen, 
Muiy  pressed  for  time,  did  not  run ;  but  she  wm 
X^t  L  fast  By  rising  with  the  dawn,  by  three 
meals  a  day  of  animal  food,  '’3', 
heavenly  air,  she  was  in  a  ^drtion 
o»f,;n  to.  She  was  framed.  Ten  miles  was  no 

a  hurry,  she  got  over  the  ground  by  a  grand  but 
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feminine  motion  not  easy  to  describe.  It  was  a 
series  of  smooth  undulations,  not  vul^  strides,  but 
swift  rushes,  in  which  the  loins  seemed  to  propel  the 
whole  body,  and  the  feet  scarcely  to  touch  the 
ground :  it  was  the  vimr  and  freedom  of  a  savage, 
with  the  grace  of  a  lady. 

And  so  it  was  she  swept  across  the  sands  and  up 
the  slope, 

Et  yen  inceuu  patuit  Dei. 


adroit  than  hers,  fastened  apother  set  of  rushes 
round  the  hoop.  He  set  them  less  evenly,  and  some 
of  them  not  quite  perpendicular ;  and,  while  he  was 
fumbling  over  this,  and  examining  the  effect  with 
paternal  glances,  Helen’s  hazel  eye  dwelt  on  him 
with  furtive  pity ;  for,  to  her,  this  girdle  of  rushes 
was  now  an  instrument,  that  bore  an  ugly  likeness 
to  the  sceptre  of  straw,  with  which  vanity  run  to 
seed  sways  imaginary  kingdoms  in  Bedlam  or  Bice- 
tre. 


While  she  was  gone.  Hazel  cut  two  little  squares 
of  seals’  bladder,  one  larger  than  the  other.  On  the 
smaller  h6  wrote :  “  An  English  lady  wrecked  on  an 
island.  Longitude  ,  S.,  latitude  between  the 
and  parallels.  Haste  to  her  rescue.”  Then 
he  folded  this  small,  and  enclosed  it  in  the  lai^er 
slip,  which  he  made  into  a  little  bag,  and  tied  the 
neck  extremely  tight  with  fine  gut,  leaving  a  long 
piece  of  the  gut  free. 

And  now  Helen  came  gliding  back,  as  she  went, 
and  brought  him  a  large  bundle  of  rushes. 

Then  he  asked  her  to  help  him  fasten  these  rushes 
round  the  iron  hoop. 

“  It  must  not  be  done  too  regularly,”  said  he ;  “  but 
so  as  to  look  as  much  like  a  little  of  rushes  as 
possible.” 

Helen  was  puzzled  still,  but  interested.  So  she 
set  to  work,  and,  between  them,  they  fastened  rush¬ 
es  all  round  the  hoop,  although  it  was  a  large  one. 

But,  when  it  was  done,  H^el  said  they  were  too 
bare. 

“  Then  we  will  fasten  another  row,”  said  Helen, 
good-humoredly.  And,  without  more  ado,  she  was 
off  to  the  river  again. 

'  When  she  came  back,  she  found  him  up,  and  he 
said  the  great  excitement  had  cured  him,  —  such 
power  has  the  brain  over  the  body.  This  convinced 
ner  he  had  really  hit  upon  some  great  idea.  And 
when  she  had  made  him  eat  his  dinner  by  her  fire, 
she  asked  him  to  tell  her  all  about  it. 

But,  by  a  natural  reaction,  the  glorious  and  glow¬ 
ing  excitement  of  mind,  that  had  battled  his  very 
rheumatic  pains,  was  now  followed  by  doubt  and  de¬ 
jection. 

“  Don’t  ask  me  yet,”  he  sighed.  “  'Theory  is  one 
thing;  practice  is  anothef.  We  dbunt  without  our 
antagonists.  I  foigot  they  will  set  their  wits  against 
mine :  and  they  are  many,  I  am  but  one.  And  I ' 
have  been  so  often  defeated.  And,  do  you  know,  I 
have  observed  that  whenever  I  say  beforehand  now 
I  am  going  to  do  something  clever,  I  am  always  de- 
fbated.  Pride  really  goes  before  destruction,  and 
vanity  before  a  fall.” 

Tbe  female  mind,  rejecting  all  else,  went  like  a 
needle’s  point  at  one  thing  in  this  explanation. 
“  Our  antagonists  ?  ”  said  Helen,  looking  sadly  puz¬ 
zled.  “  Why,  what  antagonists  have  we  ?  ” 

'*  'The  messengers,”  said  Hazel,  with  a  groan. 
“  'The  aerial  messengers.” 

That  did  the  business.  Helen  dropped  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  almost  ludicrous  haste ;  and,  after  a  few 
commonplace  observations,  made  a  nice  comfortable 
dose  of  grog  and  bark  for  him.  This  she  adminis- 
'tered  as  an  independent  transaction,  and  not  at  all 
by  way  of  comment  on  his  antagonists,  the  aerial 
messengers. 

It  operated  unkindly  for  her  puipose :  it  did  him 
so  much  good,  that  he  lifted  up  his  dejected  head, 
and  his  eyes  sparkled  again,  and  he  set  to  work,  and, 
by  sunset  prepared  two  more  bfgs  of  bladder  with 
inscriptions  inside,  and  long  tails  of  fine  gut  hang¬ 
ing.  He  then  set  to  work,  and,  with  fingers  far  less 


And  yet  he  was  better.  He  walked  about  the 
cavern  and  conversed  charmingly;  he  was  diction¬ 
ary,  essayist,  raconteur,  anything  she  liked';  and,  as 
she  prudently  avoided  and  ignored  the  one  fatal  top¬ 
ic,  it  was  a  delightful  evening :  her  fingers  were  as 
basy  as  his  tongue  :  and,  when  he  retired,  she  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  the  fruits  of  a  fortnight’s  work,  a 
glorious  wrapper  made  of  fleecy  cotton  enclosed 
in  a  plaited  web  of  flexible  and  silky  grasses.  He 
thanked  her,  and  blessed  her,  and  retired  for  the 
night. 

About  midnight  she  awoke  and  felt  uneasy:  so 
she  did  what  since  his  illness  she  had  done  a  score 
of  times  without  his  knowledge,  she  stole  from  her 
lair  to  watch  him. 

She  found  him  wrapped  in  her  present,  which  | 
gave  her  great  pleasure;  and  sleeping  like  an  in-  ! 
rant,  which  gave  her  joy.  She  eyed  him  eloquently  i 
for  a  long  time ;  and  then  very  timidly  put  out  her  i 
hand,  and,  in  her  quality  of  nurse,  laid  it  lighter  i' 
than  down  upon  his  brow. 

The  brow  was  eool,  and  a  very  slight  moisture  on 
it  showed  the  fever  was  going  or  gone. 

She  folded  her  arms  and  stood  looking  at  him;  I 
and  she  thought  of  all  they  two  had  done  and  suf-  i 
fered  together.  Her  eyes  absorbed  him,  devoured  j 
him.  The  time  flew  by  unheeded.  It  was  so  sweet  i 
to  be  able  to  set  her  face  free  from  its  restraint,  and  ! 
let  all  its  sunshine  beam  on  him :  and  even  when 
she  retired  at  last,  those  light  hazel  eyes,  that  could 
flash  fire  at  times,  but  were  all  dove-like  now,  hung 
and  lingered  on  him  as  if  they  could  never  look  at  | 
him  enough. 

Half  an  hour  before  daybreak  she  was  awakened  1 
by  the  dog  howling  piteously.  She  felt  a  little  un-  j' 
easy  at  that :  not  much.  However  she  got  up,  and  i 
issued  from  her  cavern,  just  as  the  sun  showed  his  | 
red  eye  above  the  horizon.  She  went  towards  the  j 
boat  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  found  Pofito  tied  j 
to  the  helm :  the  boat  was  empty,  and  Hazel  no-  i 
where  to  be  seen. 

She  uttered  a  scream  of  dismay. 

'The  dog  howled  and  whined  louder  than  ever.  r 


CHAPTER  XLI.  j| 

Wardlaw  senior  was  not  what  you  would  call  a 
tender-hearted  man:  but  he  was  thoroughly  moved 
W  General  Rolleston’s  distress,  and  by  his  fortitude,  j 
'The  gallant  old  man !  Landing  in  England  one  I 
week,  and  going  back  to  the  Pacific  the  next !  Like  ' 
goes  with  like;  and  Wardlaw  senior,  energetic  and  1 
resolute  himself,  though  he  felt  for  his  son,  stricken  | 
down  by  grief,  gave  his  heart  to  the  more  valiant  I 
distress  of  his  contemporary.  He  manned  and 
victualled  the  Springbok  for  a  loi^  voyage,  ordered 
her  to  Plymouth,  and  took  his  friend  down  to  her 
by  train. 

They  went  out  to  her  in  a  boat.  She  was  a  screw 
steamer,  that  could  sail  nine  knots  an  hour  without 
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burning  a  coal.  As  she  came  down  the  Channel, 
the  General’s  trouble  got  to  be  well  known  on  board 
her,  and,  when  he  came  out  of  the  harbor,  the  sail¬ 
ors  by  an  honest,  hearty  impulse,  that  did  them 
credit,  waited  for  no  orders,  but  manned  the  yards 
to  receive  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  services, 
and  his  sacred  calami*v. 

off  getting  on  boara,  he  saluted  the  captain  a«d 
the  ship’s  company  with  sad  dignity,  and  retired  to 
his  cabin  with  Mr.  Wardlaw.  There  the  old  mer¬ 
chant  forced  on  him  by  way  of  loan  seven  hundred 
pounds,  chiefly  in  gold  and  silver,  telling  him  there 
was  nothing  like  money,  go  where  you  will.  He 
then  gave  him  a  number  of  notices  he  had  printed, 
and  a  papier  of  advice  and  instructions:  it  was 
written  in  his  own  large,  cle.ar,  formal  hand. 

General  Rolleston  tried  to  falter  out  his  thanks. 
John  Wardlaw  interrupted  him. 

“  Next  to  you  I  am  her  father ;  am  I  not  ?  ” 

“You  h.ave  proved  it.” 

“  Well,  then.  However,  if  you  do  find  her,  as  I 
pray  to  God  you  may,  I  claim  the  second  kiss,  mind 
that :  not  for  mvself,  though  ;  for  my  pioor  Arthur, 
that  lies  on  a  sick-bed  for  her.” 

General  Rolleston  assented  to  that  in  a' broken 
voiee.  He  could  hardly  spieak. 

And  so  they  p.arted :  and  that  sad  parent  went 
out  to  the  Pacific. 

To  him  it  was  indeed  a  sad  and  gloomy  voyage ; 
and  the  hopie  with  which  he  went  on  board  oozed 
gradually  away  as  the  ship  traversed  the  vast  tracks 
of  ocean.  One  immensity  of  water  to  be  passed 
before  that  other  immensity  could  be  reached,  on 
whose  vast,  uniform  surface  the  se.arch  was  to  be  made. 

To  abridge  this  gloomy  and  monotonous  part  of 
our  tale,  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  endured  two  months 
of  water  and  infinity  ere  the  vessel,  fast  as  she  was, 
reached  Valparaiso.  Their  progress,  however,  had 
been  more  than  once  interrupted  to  carry  out  Ward- 
law’s  instructions.  The  poor  General  himself  had 
but  one  idea ;  to  go  and  search  the  Pacific  with  his 
own  eyes ;  but  Wardlaw,  more  expierienced,  directed 
him  to  overhaul  every  whaler  and  coasting  vessel 
he  could,  and  deliver  printed  notices;  telling  the 
sad  story,  and  offering  a  reward  for  any  piositive  in¬ 
formation,  good  or  bad,  that  should  be  brought  in  to 
his  agent  at  Valparaiso.  Acting  on  these  instruc¬ 
tions  they  had  overhauled  two  or  three  coasting  ves¬ 
sels  as  they  steamed  up  from  the  Horn.  They  now 
placarded  the  pmrt  of  Valparaiso,  and  put  the  notices 
on  board  all  vessels  bound  westward ;  and  the  cap>- 
tain  of  the  Springbok  spoke  to  the  skippers  in  the 
port.  But  they  all  shook  their  heads,  and  could 
hardly  be  got  to  give  their  minds  seriously  to  the 
inquiry  when  they  heard  in  what  water  the  cutter 
was  last  seen,  and  on  what  course. 

One  old  skippier  said,  “  Look  on  Juan  Fe> 
nandez,  and  then  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific ;  but 
the  sooner  you  look  there  the  less  time  you  will 
lose.” 

From  Valparaiso  they  ran  to  Juan  Fernandez, 
which  indeed  seemed  the  likeliest  place ;  if  she  was 
alive. 

When  the  larger  i.sland  of  that  group,  the  island 
dear  alike  to  you  who  read,  and  to  us  who  write, 
this  tale,  came  in  sight,  the  father’s  heart  began  to 
beat  higher.  * 

The  ship  anchored  and  took  m  coal,  which  was 
furnished  at  a  wickedly  high  price  by  Mr.  Joshua  Fnl- 
lalovc,  who  had  virtually  purchased  the  island  from 
Chili,  having  got  it  on  lease  for  longer  than  the 
earth  itself  is  to  last,  we  hear. 


And  now  Rolleston  found  the  value  of  Wardlaw’s 
loan  ;  it  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  search  through 
the  whole  group  of  islands ;  and  he  did  hear  at  la^ 
of  three  persons,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  Masa 
Fuero ;  one  of  ^em  a  female.  He  followed  this 
up  and  at  last  discovered  the  parties.  He  found 
them  to  be  Spaniards,  and  the  woman  smoking  a 

P*P®- 

After  this  bitter  disappointment  he  went  back  to 
the  ship,  and  she  was  to  weigh  her  anchor  next 
morning. 

But  while  General  Rolleston  was  at  Masa  Fifero, 
a  small  coasting  vessel  had  come  in,  and  brought  a 
strange  report  at  second-hand,  that  in  some  d^ree 
unsettled  Captain  Moreland’s  mind;  and,  being 
hotly  discussea  on  the  forecastle,  set  the  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  in  a  ferment. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Hazkl  had  risen  an  hour  before  dawn  for 
reasons  well  known  to  himself.  He  put  on  his 
worst  clothes,  and  a  leathern  belt,  his  little  bags 
round  his  neck,  and  took  his  bundle  of  rushes  in  his 
hand.  He  also  provided  himself  with  some  pieces 
of  raw  fish  and  fresh  oyster;  and,  thus  equipped, 
went  up  through  Terrapin  Wood,  and  got  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  lagoons  before  daybreak. 

There  was  a  heavy  steam  on  the  water,  and 
nothing  else  to  be  seen.  He  put  the  hoop  over  his 
head,  and  walked  into  the  water,  not  without  an 
internal  shudder,  it  looked  so  cold. 

But  instead  of  that,  it  was  very  warm,  unac¬ 
countably  warm.  He  walked  in  up  to  his  middle, 
and  tied  his  iron  hoop  to  his  belt,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  sinking  too  deep.  This  done,  he  waited  motion¬ 
less,  and  seemed  a  little  bed  of  rushes.  'The  sun 
rose,  and  the  steam  gradually  cleared  away,  and 
Hazel,  peering  through  a  hole  or  two  he  had  made 
expressly  in  his  bed  of  rushes,  saw  several  ducks 
floating  about,  and  one  in  particular,  all  purple, 
without  a  speck  but  his  amber  eye.  He  contrived 
to  detach  a  piece  of  fish,  that  soon  floated  to  the 
surface  near  him.  But  no  duck  moved  towards 
it.  He  tried  another,  and  another ;  then  a  mal¬ 
lard  he  had  not  observed  swam  up  from  behind 
him,  and  was  soon  busy  pecking  at  it  within  a 
yard  of  him.  His  heart  beat ;  he  glided  slowly 
and  cautiously  forward  till  the  bird  was  close  to  the 
rushes. 

Hazel  stretched  out  his  hand  with  the  utmost 
care,  caught  hold  of  the  bird’s  feet,  and  digged 
him  sharply  under  the  water,  and  brought  him  up 
within  the  circle  «f  the  rushes.  He  quacked  and 
struggled.  Hazel  soused  him  under  directly,  and 
so  q^uenched  the  sound ;  then  he  glided  slowly  to 
the  Dank,  so  slowly  that  the  rushes  merely  seemed 
to  drift  ashore,  ^is  he  did,  not  to  create  suspicion 
and  so  spoil  the  next  attempt.  As  he  glided,  he 
gave  his  duck  mr  every  now  and  then,  and  soon 

fot  on  terra  Jirma.  By  this  time  he  had  taught  the 
uck  not  to  quack,  or  he  would  get  soused  and 
held  under.  He  now  took  the  long  gut-end  and 
tied  it  tight  round  the  bird’s  leg,  and  so  fastened 
the  bag  to  him.  Even  while  he  was  effecting  this, 
a  posse  of  ducks  rose  at  the  west  end  of  the  marsh, 
and  took  their  flight  from  the  island.  As  they 
passed.  Hazel  threw  his  captive  up  in  the  air ;  and 
such  was  the  force  of  example,  aided,  perhaps,  by 
the  fright  the  captive  had  received,  that  Hazel’s 
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bird  instantlj  joined  these  travellers,  rose  with  them 
mto  the  high  currents,  and  away,  beari^  the  news 
eastward  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Then  Hazel 
returned  to  the  pool,  and  twice-  more  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  a  bird,  and  launch  him  into 
space. 

So  hard  is  it  to  measure  the  wit  of  man,  and  to 
define  his  resources.  The  problem  was  solved ;  the 
aerial  messengers  were  on  the  wing,  diffusing  over 
hundreds  of  leagues  of  water  the  intelligence  that 
an  English  lady  had  been  wrecked  on  an  unknown 
island,  in  longitude  103  deg.  30  min.,  and  between 
the  32d  and  25th  parallels  of  south  latitude ;  and 
calling  good  men  and  ships  to  her  rescue  for  the 
love  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

And  now  for  the  strange  report  that  landed  at 
Juan  Fernandez  while  General  Rolleston  was 
searching  Masa  Fuero.  * 

The  coaster  who  brought  it  ashore  had  been  in 
company  at  Valparaiso,  with  a  whaler  from  Nan¬ 
tucket,  who  told  him  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  Dutch 
whaler  out  at  sea,  and  distressed  for  water ;  he  had 
supplied  the  said  Dutchman,  who  had  thanked  him, 
and  given  him  a  runlet  of  Hollands,  and  had  told 
him  in  conversation  that  he  had  seen  land  and  a 
river  reflected  on  the  sky,  in  waters  where  no  land 

I  was  marked  in  the  chart ;  namely,  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  Juan  Fernandez  and  Norfolk  Island ;  and 
that,  believing  this  to  be  the  reflection  of  a  part  of 
some  island  near  at  hand,  and  his  water  being  low, 
i  though  not  at  that  time  run  out,  he  had  gone  con¬ 
siderably  out  of  his  course  in  hopes  of  finding  this 
watered  island,  but  could  see  nothing  of  it.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  his  grandfather,  who  had  been  sixty  years 
at  sea,  and  logged  many  wonderful  things,  had  told 
him  the  sky  had  been  known  to  reflect  both  ships 
and  land  at  a  great  distance,  he  fully  believed  there 
was  an  island  somewhere  in  that  longitude,  not 
down  on  any  chart :  an  island  wooded  and  wa¬ 
tered. 

This  tale  soon  boarded  the  Springbok,  and  was 
hotly  discussed  on  the  forecastle.  It  came  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Moreland's  ears,  and  he  examined  the  skipper 
of  the  coasting-smack.  But  this  examination  elicit¬ 
ed  nothing  new,  inasmuch  as  the  skipper  had  the 
tale  only  at  third  hand.  Captain  Moreland,  how¬ 
ever,  communicated  it  to  General  Rolleston  on  his 
arrival,  and  asked  him  whether  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  deviate  from  their  instructions  upon  infor¬ 
mation  of  such  a  character.  Rolleston  shook  his 
head.  “  An  island  reflected  in  the  sky !  ” 

{  “No,  sir:  a  portion  of  an  island  containing  a 
river.” 

“It  b  clearly  a  fable,”  smd  Rolleston,  with  a 
sigh. 

“  What  b  a  fable.  General  ?  ” 

“  That  the  sky  can  reflect  terrestrial  objects.” 

“  O,  there  I  can’t  go  with  you.  The  phenomenon 
b  rare,  but  it  b  weU  established.  I  never  saw  it 
myself,  but  I  have  come  across  those  that  have. 
Suppose  we  catechise  the  forecastle.  Hyl  Fok’- 

“  Sir !  ” 

*  “  Send  a  nmn  afl: :  the  oldest  teaman  aboard.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

There  was  some  little  delay :  and  then  a  sailor 
of  about  sixty  slouched  aft,  made  a  sea  scrape,  and. 


removing  hb  cap  entirely,  awaited  the  captain’s 
commands. 

“My man,”  said  the  captain,  “  I  want  you  to  an¬ 
swer  a  question.  Do  you  believe  land  and  ships 
have  ever  been  seen  in  the  sky,  reflected  ?  ” 

“  A  many  good  seamen  holds  to  that,  sir,”  said 
the  sailor,  cautiously. 

“  Is  it  the  general  opinion  of  seamen  befor#  the 
mast  ?  Come,  tell  us.  Jack ’s  as  good  as  hb  mas¬ 
ter  in  these  matters.” 

“  Could  n’t  say  tor  boys  and  lubbers,  sir.  But  I 
never  met  a  full-grown  seaman  as  denied  that  there. 
Sartainly  few  has  seen  it :  but  all  of  ’em  has  seen 
them  as  has  seen  it ;  ship,  and  land,  too ;  but  most¬ 
ly  ship.  I  had  a  messmate  once  as  was 

sailing  past  a  rock  they  call  Ailsa  Craig,  and  saw  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  marching  in  the  sky.  Logged 
it,  did  the  mate ;  and  them  soldiers  was  a  march¬ 
ing  between  two  towns  in  Ireland  at  that  very 
time.” 

“  There,  you  see.  General,”  said  Captain  More¬ 
land. 

“  But  thb  b  all  second-hand,”  said  General 
Rolleston,'  with  a  sigh  ;  “  and  I  have  learned  how 
everything  gets  dbtorted  in  passing  from  one  to  an¬ 
other.” 

“  All,”  said  the  captain,  “  we  can’t  help  that ;  the 
thing  is  rare.  I  never  saw  it  for  one ;  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  never  saw  a  phenomenon  of  the  kind, 
Isaac  ■?  ” 

“  Ha’n’t  I !  ”  said  Isaac,  grimly.  Then,  with  sud¬ 
den,  and  not  very  reasonable,  heat,  “  D - my  eyes 

and  limbs  if  I  ha’n’t  seen  the  Peak  o’  Teneriffe  in 
the  sky  topy-turvy,  and  as  plain  as  I  see  that  there 
cloud  there  ”  (pointing  upwards). 

“  Come,”  said  Moreland ;  “  now  we  are  getting 
to  it.  Tell  us  all  about  that.” 

“  AVell,  sir,”  said  the  seaman,  “  I  don’t  care  to 
lam  them  as  laughs  at  everything  they  ha’n’t  seen  in 
maybe  a  dozen  voyages  at  most ;  but  you  know  me, 
and  I  knows  you ;  though  you  command  the  ship, 
and  I  work  before  the  mast.  Now  I  axes  you,  sir, 
should  you  say  Isaac  Aiken  was  the  man  to  take  a 
sugar-loaf,  or  a  cocked  hat,  for  the  Peak  o’  Tene- 
rifi'e  ?  ” 

“  As  likely  as  I  am  myself,  Isaac.” 

“No  commander  can  sav  fairer  nor  that,”  said 
Isaac,  with  dignity.  “  Well,  then,  your  honor,  I  ’ll 
tell  ye  the  truth,  and  no  lie:  We  was  bound  for 
Teneriffe  with  a  fair  wind,  though  not  so  much  of  it 
as  we  wanted,  by  reason  she  was  a  good  sea-boat, 
but  broad  in  the  bows.  The  Peak  hove  in  sight  in 
the  sky,  and  all  the  glasses  was  at  her.  She  lay  a 
point  or  two  on  our  weather-quarter  like,  full  two 
hours,  and  then  she  just  melted  away  like  a  lump  o’ 
sugar.  We  kept  on  our  course  a  day  and  a  half, 
and,  at  last,  we  sighted  the  real  Peak,  and  anchored 
off  the  port ;  whereby,  when  we  saw  Teneriffe 
Peak  in  the  sky  to  winnard,  she  lay  a  hundred 
leagues  to  looard,  s’  help  me  God !  ” 

“  That  b  wonderful,”  said  General  Rolles¬ 
ton. 

“That  will  do,  baac,”  smd  the  captain.  “Mr. 
Butt,  double  his  grog  for  a  week,  for  having  seen 
more  than  I  have.” 

The  captain  and  General  Rolleston  had  a  long 
discussion.;  but  the  result  was,  they  determined  to 
go  to  Easter  Island  first,  for  General  Rolleston  was 
a  soldier,  and  had  learned  to  obey  as  well  as  com¬ 
mand.  He  saw  no  sufficient  ground  for  deviating 
from  Wardlaw’s  positive  instructions. 

This  deebion  soon  became  known  throughout  the 
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(hip ;  and  she  was  to  weigh  anchor  at  11  a.m.  next 
da}r,  bj  high  water. 

At  eight  next  morning,  Captain  Moreland  and 
General  RoUeston  being  on  deck,  one  of  the  ship’s 
boys,  a  regular  pet,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  black  eyes, 
comes  up  to  the  gentlemen,  takes  ofi*  his  cap,  and, 
panting  audibly  at  his  own  audacity,  shoves  a  paper 
into  General  lulleston’s  hand,  and  scuds  away  for 
his  life. 

“  This  won’t  do,”  said  the  captain,  sternly. 

The  high-bred  soldier  handed  the  paper  to  him 
unopened. 

The  captain  opened  it,  looked  a  little  vexed, 
but  more  amused,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  Gen- 
eraL 

It  w$is  a  Round  Robin.  j 

Round  Robins  are  not  ingratiating,  as  a  role. 
But  this  one  came  from  some  rough  but  honest  fel¬ 
lows,  who  had  already  shown  that  kindliness  and 
tact  may  reside  in  a  coarse  envelope.  The  sailors 
of  the  Springbok,  when  they  first  boarded  her  in 
the  'Thames,  looked  on  themselves  as  men  bound  on 
an  empty  cmise ;  and  nothing  but  the  pay,  which 
was  five  shillings  per  monl;h  amve  the  average,  rec¬ 
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onciled  them  to  it ;  for  a  sulkr  does  not  like  going 
to  sea  for  nothing,  any  more  than  a  true  sportsman 
likes  to  ride  to  hounds  that  are  hunting  a  red  her¬ 
ring  trailed. 

But  the  sight  of  the  General  had  touched  them 
afar  off.  His  my  hair  and  pale  face,  seen  as  he 
rowed  out  of  Plymouth  Harbor,  had  sent  them  to 
the  yards  by  a  gallant  impulse;  and  all  through  the 
voyage  the  game  had  been  to  put  on  an  air  of  alac¬ 
rity  and  hope,  whenever  they  passed  the  General  or 
came  under  his  eye. 

If  hypocrisy  is  always  a  crime,  this  was  a  very 
criming  ship ;  for  the  men,  and  even  the  boys,  were 
hypocrites,  who,  feeling  quite  sure  that  the  daughter 
was  dead  at  sea  months  ago,  did,  nevertheless,  make 
up  their  faces  to  encourage  the  father  into  thinking 
she  was  alive,  and  he  was  going  to  find  her.  But 
people  who  pursue  this  game  too  long,  and  keep  up 
the  hopes  of  another,  get  infected  at  last  themselves ; 
and  the  crew  of  the  Springbok  arrived  at  Valpa¬ 
raiso  infected  with  a  little  hope.  'Then  came  the 
Dutchman’s  tale,  and  the  discussion,  which  ended 
adversely  to  their  views ;  and  this  elicited  the  cir¬ 
cular  we  have  now  the  honor  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 


^  ^ 

.•/  \ 

X  '  About  this  line,  ^ 

hope  none  offence  and  mean  none. 

We  think  Easter  Island  is  out  of  her  course,  \ 

/  Such  of  us  as  can  be  spared  are  ready  and  J-  \ 

/  willing  to  take  the  old  cutter,  that  lies  for  sale,  \ 

/  ’  to  Easter  Island  if  needs  be;  but  to  waste  the 

Steamer  it  is  a  Pity.  We  are  all  agreed  the  Dutch  jffQfikey 
skipper  saw  land  and  water  aloft  sailing  behveen 
fuan  Fernandez  and  Norfolk  Isle,  and  what  a 
I  Dutchman  can  see  on  the  sky  we  think  an  Eng-  ♦ 

\  ’QO^  lishman  can  find  it  in  the  sea,  God  willing,  -^sci^  \ 
we  pray  our  good  Captain  to 

\  follow  the  Dutchmans  course  with  a  j 

\  k  heart  and  a  willing  crew.  / 

N,  ’  And  so  say  we  ^  / 

.  Whose  names  here  be. 
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General  Rolleston  Ad  Captain  Moreland  returned 
to  the  cabin  and  discussed  this  document.  Th^ 
came  on  deck  again,  and  the  men  were  piped  im. 
Greneral  Rolleston  touched  his  cap,  and  with  the 
Bound  Robin  in  his  hand,  addressed  them  thus ;  — 

“  My  men,  I  thank  you  for  taking  my  trouble  to 
heart  as  you  do.  But  it  would  be  a  bad  return  to 
send  any  of  you  to  Easter  Island  in  that  cutter :  for 
she  is  not  seaworthy:  so  the  captain  tells  me.  I 
will  not  consent  to  throw  away  your  lives  in  trying 
to  save  a  life  that  is  dear  to  me:  but,  as  to  the 
Dutchman’s  story,  about  an  unknown  island,  our 
captain  seems  to  think  that  is  possible ;  and  you  tell 
us  you  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Well,  then,  I  give 
up  my  own  judgment,  and  yield  to  yours.  Yes,  we 
will  TO  westwaM  with  a  good  heart  (he  sighed),  and 
a  willing  crew.” 

The  men  cheered.  The  boatswain  piped;  the 
anchor  was  heaved,  and  the  Springbok  went  out  on 
a  course  that  bade  fair  to  carry  her  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  Godsend  Island. 

She  ran  fast  On  the  second  day,  some  ducks 
passed  over  her  head,  one  of  which  was  observed  to 
have  something  attached  to  its  leg. 

She  passed  within  sixty  miles  of  Mount  Look-out ; 
but  never  saw  Godsend  Island :  and  so  pursued  her 
vtky  to  the  Society  Islands ;  sent  out  her  boats ; 
made  every  inquiry  around  about  the  islands,  but 
with  no  success  ;  and,  at  last,  after  losing  a  couple 
of  months  there,  brought  the  heart-sick  father 
back  on  much  the  same  course,  but  rather  more 
northerly. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Hazel  returned  homewards  in  a  glow  of  triumph, 
and  for  once  felt  disposed  to  brag  to  Helen  of  his 
victory, —  a  victory  by  which  she  was  to  profit;  not 
he. 

They  miet  in  the  wood ;  for  she  had  tracked 
him  by  his  footsteps.  She  seemed  pale  and  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  speedily  interrupted  his  exclamations  of 
triumph  by  one  of  delight,  which  was  soon,  however, 
followed  by  one  of  distress. 

“  O,  look  at  you !  ”  she  said.  “  You  have  been  in 
the  water :  it  is  wicked ;  wicked.” 

“  But  I  have  solved  the  problem.  I  caught  three 
ducks  one  after  the  other,  and  tied  the  intelligence 
to  their  legs:  they  are  at  this  moment  careering 
over  the  ocean,  wiA  our  story  and  our  longitude, 
and  a  guess  at  our  latitude.  Crown  me  with  bays.” 

“  With  foolscap,  more  likely,”  said  Helen  :  “  only 
just  getting  well  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  to  go  and 
stand  in  water  up  to  the  middle.” 

“  Why,  you  don’t  listen  to  me !  ”  cried  Hazel,  in 
amazement.  “I  tell  \’ou  I  have  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem.”  ' 

.  “  It  is  you  that  don’t  listen  to  common  sense,”  re¬ 
torted  Helen.  **  If  you  go  and  make  yourself  ill,  all 
the  problems  in  the  world  will  not  compensate  me. 
And  I  must  say  I  think  it  was  not  very  kind  of  you 
to  run  off  so  without  warning :  why  give  me  hours 
of  anxiety  for  want  of  a  word  ?  But  there,  it  is 
useless  to  argue  with  a  boy :  yes,  sir,  a  boy.  The 
fact  is,  I  have  been  too  ea^  with  you  of  late.  One 
indulges  sick  children.  But  then  they  must  not 
slip  away  and  stand  in  the  water,  or  there  is  an  end 
of  indulgence ;  and  one  is  driven  to  severity.  You 
must  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Go  home  this 
moment,  sir,  and  change  your  clothes ;  and  don’t 


you  presume  to  come  into  the  presence  of  the  nurse 
you  have  offended,  till  there’s  not  a  wet  thread 
about  you.” 

And  so  she  ordered  him  off.  The  inventor  in  his 
moment  of  victory  slunk  away  crestfallen  to  change 
his  clothes.  * 

[To  be  ooDtinned.] 


CHARLES  KEAN  AND  THE  MODERN 
STAGE. 

The  departure  from  the  world  of  a  man  so  emi¬ 
nent  in  his  vocation  as  the  late  Charles  Kean  de¬ 
serves  more  notice  than  the  passing  eulogy  and  the 
brief  biographical  sketch,  which  are  all  that  the 
newspaper  press  in  our  busy  age  can  afford  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  the  orn.aments  and  benefactors  of  gur  time, 
when  death  removes  them  from  amongst  us.  Tha 
Mr.  Kean  was  an  honor  to  his  profession,  and  by 
many  noble  and  endearing  personal  -qiialities  shed  a 
light  round  the  private  society  in  which  he  moved, 
—  that  he  was  a  great  actor,  —  an  accomplished  gen¬ 
tleman  and  a  blameless  citizen  in  every  relation  of 
life,  —  all  these  facts  have  been  freely  admitted 
wherever  his  professional  and  private  character  hu 
been  discussed.  But  more  than  this  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  our  lost  tragedian.  His  departure  marks 
an  era  in  dramatic  history ;  and  in  the  interest  of 
that  art  which  he  did  so  much  to  adorn,  we  proceed 
to  discuss  at  somewhat  greater  length  than  was  at 
the  command  of  our  daily  and  weekly  contempora¬ 
ries,  not  alone  the  biographical  incidents  of  his 
career,  but  the  general  condition  of  the  stage  during 
his  time,  and  the  influence  which  he  exercised  upon 
it  This  is*  the  more  necessary  as  he  has  left  no 
successor.  Mr.  Macready  “  still  lives,  a  prosperous 
gentleman,”  but  the  stage  has  not  known  him  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  will  know  him  no  more. 
Mr.  Phelps,  though  it  cannot  be  said  of  him,  that 
“  the  veteran  lags  superfluous  on  the  stage,”  b  at  a 
'time  of  life  when  he  cannot  undertake  the  great 
Shakespearian  characters  which  make  and  sustain  a 
reputation  in  the  highest  walks  of  the  art ;  and  un¬ 
less  it  be  Edwin  Booth  in  America,  there  b  no  living 
actor  who  can  claim  equality  with  these,  or  hope  to 
fill  their  places.  Even  if  the  material  out  of  which 
could  be  evolved  a  new  Garrick,  a  new  Kemble,  or 
a  new  Kean,  existed  in  the  younger  ranks  of  the 
theatrical  profession,  there  b  no  demand  for  bis 
appearance.  The  taste  of  the  public  does  not  run 
in  the  direction  of  old  or  new  tragedy.  The  roman¬ 
tic  as  well  as  the  classic  drama  is  out  of  date ;  the 
melodrama,  the  farce,  the  burlesque,  and  the  ballet 
carry  all  before  them,  to  the  accompaniment,  too  fre¬ 
quently,  of  beer  and  tobacco ;  and  although  such 
great  actresses  still  survive  as  Miss  Helen  Faucit, 
Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  and  Miss  Glynn,  there  b  no 
metropolitan  theatre  willing  to  receive  them ;  no 
actors  to  support  them  in  suim  tragedies  as  Macbeth, 
Othello,  Hairnet,  or  the  other  masterpieces  of  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  and  no  public  to  appreciate  them,  even  if 
they  could  obtain  a  hearing.  The  great  names  of 
Betterton,  Macklin,  Garrick,  Youm,  Cooke,  Booth, 
the  Kembles,  Macready,  the  two  Keans,  and  many 
others  known  to  our  fathers  and  great-grandfathers, 
exist  on  the  page  of  history,  or  in  the  voice  of  tra¬ 
dition,  and  will  be  remembered  possibly  as  long  as  our 
literature ;  but  they  all  illustrate  a  time  and  a  taste 
that  have  ceased,  and  that  are  not  to  be  renewed  in 
form  or  spirit. 

There  nas  been  no  generation  of  Englbhmen  — 
and  we  may  extend  our  survey,  and  say  no  genera- 
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tion  of  Europeans  —  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
snd  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  in 
which  complaints  have  not  been  made  of  the  decline 
of  the  drama.  People  still  flourishing  among  us, 
who  have  safely  passed  the  grand  climateric,  speak 
of  the  days  of  their  youth  as  the  “  palmy  days  ”  of 
the  stage ;  and  do  not  remember  that  when  they 
were  bo)'8  the  old  men  spoke  as  themselves  speak 
now,  and  were  never  tired  of  lamenting  the  dearth 
of  good  acting  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  public 
taste.  There  is  no  -  doubt  that  these  complaints, 
which  can  be  traced  through  the  literature  of  two 
hundred  years,  are  to  be  partially  attributed  to  the 
keener  enjoyment  taken  in  the  drama  by  the  young 
thaa  by  the  old ;  and  that  the  pleasures  of  youth, 
when  they  are  hoarded  in  the  memory,  seem  bright¬ 
er  than  those  which  advancing  age  can  offer.  The 
effete,  the  disapjxiinted,  and  the  cynical  are  always 
ready  to  disparage  the  present  and  to  exalt  the  past, 
snd  to  deplore  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  golden 
sge  has  been  succeeded  by  an  age  of  base  metal. 
But  making  due  allowance  for  this  tendency,  —  which 
applies  to  the  depreciation  of  other  things  than  the 
itige,  —  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  bestow  any 
thought  upon  the  subject,  that  the  higher  kinds  of 
dramatic  representation  have  no  longer  the  hold  up¬ 
on  the  public  favor  which  they  had  In  the  days  of 
Shakespeare.  As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the 
only  “  palmy  days  of  the  drama  ”  were  those  Eliza¬ 
bethan  days,  when  the  noblest  intellects  of  the  na¬ 
tion  devoted  their  genius  to  the  service  of  the  stage ; 
ami  when  Shakespeare  towered  high  above  the 
heads  of  the  many  poetic  giants  who  were  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  or  who  either  preceded  or  immediately 
followed  him.  The  stage  and  the  pulpit  were  the 
only  teachers  of  the  people  in  that  comparatively 
primitive  time.  The  vulgar  and  brutal  crowd  —  both 
rich  and  poor— sought  their  diversion  in  the  bear¬ 
garden  or  the  cockpit ;  but  the  educated,  the  refinc^l, 
and  the  gentle  found  instruction  combined  with 
afflusement  in  the  theatre  onlv.  The  stage  had  a 
rirtnal  monopoly  of  the  public  ear.  Few  books 
were  printed,  and  these  were  rather  for  the  scholar 
and  the  politician  than  for  the  multitude.  The  la¬ 
dies,  who  are  now  such  great  —  we  might  say  vora¬ 
cious —  readers,  scarcely  permitted  themselves  to 
read  any  book  at  all,  except  the  Bible;  and  vast 
numbers  of  them,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  were 
unable  to  write  or  to  spell.  The  publication  of  a 
novel  or  a  romance  was  extremely  rare ;  and  the 
novel  or  romance  was  not  good  for  much  when  it 
made  its  appearance,  unless  it  contained  a  story 
sufficiently  striking  to  be  converted  by  such  a  cun¬ 
ning  artificer  as  Shakespeare  into  a  tragedy  or  a 
comedy.  There  were  no  newspapers  to  distract 
attention,  and  compel  everybody  to  read  them. 
There  were  no  music-halls,  or  concert-rooms.  The 
Italian  opera  was  unknown ;  and  the  ballet,  that  in 
*oar  day  offers  Infinitely  greater  attraction  to  some 
people  than  Shakespeare,  was  uninvented,  and  per¬ 
haps  unImagined.  The  stage  had  literally  nothing 
to  compete  with  it;  and  though  its  appurtenances 
were  of  the  meanest  as  regards  scenery,  dress,  and 
decoration,  the  good  plays  and  the  good  acting  were 
sufficient  to  make  amends  for  all  shortcomings,  and 
to  provide  for  the  public  a  highly  intellectual  grati¬ 
fication.  Though  a  notification  to  the  audience  to 
imagine  that  the  scene  was  a  forest,  the  sea-shore,  a 
mellow,  or  the  hall  of  a  palace,  did  all  the  work 
now  performed  by  the  scene-shifter  and  the  scene- 
painter;  though  the  settling  of  a  trumpet  three 
times  before  the  delivery  of  the  prologue  was  the 


substitute  for  the  modem  orchestra ;  and  though  the 
stage  was  not  graced  by  the  presence  and  genius  of 
women  In  any  of  the  parts;  and  when  boys  or 
young  men  acted  the  queens  and  princesses,  and 
other  heroines  of  the  tragedy  or  the  comedy  ^once, 
as  we  are  informed,  a  real  king  had  to  wait  impa¬ 
tiently  for  the  commencement  of  the  play,  in  oruer 
to  give  time  for  the  fictitious  queen  to  be  shaved), 
—  the  audiences,  unaccustomed  to  anything  more 
perfect  or  refined,  put  their  hearts  into  the  play ; 
and,  if  that  appealed  strongly  to  their  pity  or  their 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  wept  or  laughed  with  a  gen¬ 
uine  emotion,  and  loved  the  art  for  the  art's  sake, 
and  not  for  its  accessories.  To  them  the  drama  it¬ 
self  was  beautiful  as  Aphrodite  in  her  unadorned 
nudity,  and  needed  no  aid  of  ribbons  or  furbelows 
to  show  her  ofif  to  advantage. 

This' “  palmy  ”  state  of  dramatic  performance 
did  not  long  survive  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson.  There  were  troubles  preparing  for 
the  nation.  A  struggle  broke  out  in  the  nexh  reign 
between  the  king  and  his  people,  which  diverted 
men’s  attention  from  the  theatre.  A  religious  as 
well  as  a  political  spirit  was  aroused.  The  print¬ 
ing-press  became  a  rival  power  to  the  drama,  and 
gave  the  earnest  citizens  of  those  troublous  times 
something  else  to  think  of  than  the  amusement  of 
the  passing  hour.  And  when  the  civil  broils  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  come  to  an  end,  when  the 
Revolution  had  run  its  course,  and  the  theatre  no 
longer  found  itself  In  sole  possession  of  the  power 
of  arousing  the  public ;  when  books  had  multiplied ; 
when  the  political  pamphlet  had  become  a  power  in 
the  State,  and  the  newspaper  press,  a  power  still 
greater,  was  beginning  to  establish  itself,  —  the 
greatest  minds,  the  noblest  wits,  the  most  fertile 
imaginations  of  the  day,  no  longer  devotee^  them¬ 
selves  to  the  production  of  plays.  In  this  new  and 
changed  era,  plays  very  different  from  those  of 
Shakespeare,  and  of  which  the  characteristics  were 
the  reverse  of  pure  and  ennobling,  displaced  for 
two  generations  the  sublime  tragedies  and  the 
graceful  comedies  which  English  literature  owes  to 
the  Elizabethan  writers.  As  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  the  stage  fell  from  the  favor  which  it  for¬ 
merly  monopolized.  In  ceasing  to  be  the  teacher 
of  the  people,  and  in  pandering  to  the  amusement 
of  the  profligate,  it  lost  the  support  of  the  best 
order  of  critics.  These  began  very  speedily  to 
condemn  the  perversion  of  public  taste,  and  to 
lament  the  decline  of  the  drama.  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  in  No.  502  of  the  Tatler,  for  the  6th  of 
October,  1712,  describes  a  theatrical  audience  of 
that  day  as  “composed  of  two  sorts  of  people, — 
those  who  know  no  pleasure  bat  of  the  txxly,  and 
those  who  improve  or  command  corporeal  pleasures 
by  the  addition  of  fine  sentiments  of  the  mind. 
At  present  the  intelligent  part  of  the  company  are 
wllolly  subdued  by  the  insurrections  of  thoro  who 
know  no  satisfaction  but  what  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  other  animals.”  In  No.  12  of  the 
same  admirable  series.  Sir  Richard  complains  “  that 
the  world  will  not  understand  that  the  theatre  has 
much  the  same  eff'ect  on  the  manners  of  the  age  as 
the  Bank  on  the  credit  of  the  nation.”  The  same 
complaints  have  been  repeated  from  that  day  to 
this  with  varying  emphasis  and  authority,  and  have 
never  ceased  in  literature  or  society. 

But  during  all  this  time  the  fame  of  Shakespeare 
has  continued  to  spread  from  his  own  to  every 
civdixed  country  of  the  globe.  As  a  dramatic  poet, 
he  stands  by  imiversal  consent  at  the  very  head 
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and  front  of  his  own  and  of  orery  other  time.  He  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  serious  risk*  of  fire,  and 
is  so  g^t  that  he  dwarfs  every  rival  and  competi-  the  panic  that  the  least  alarm  of  such  a  calami^  it 
tor.  He  prevents  by  his  magnitude  and  sufficiency  almost  certain  to  cause  in  a  large  audience. 
the  growth  of  any  one  like  him.  We  can  have  no  and  not  least  of  the  causes  that  are  and  have  long 
second  Shakespeare,  because  the  first  Shakespeare  been  tending  to  relegate  Shakespeare  to  the  libr^ 
filb  the  only  place  that  can  be  fonnd  or  made  in  along  with  ^phocles  and  Euripides,  and  to  with- 
our  civilization  for  a  genins  so  lofty,  if  it  should  seek  draw  him  from  the  stage  except  on  rare  occasions,  ' 
for  its  development  upon  the  stam.  The  nearest  is  the  low  and  degenerate  taste  of  the  multitude,  I 
approach  to  a  Shakespeare  that  the  British  nation  who  prefer  a  semi-nude  ballet,  or  what  they  call  a  ' 
has  produced  is  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He,  like  Shake-  “  screaming  farce,”  to  the  most  moving  tragedy  or  ' 
speare,  fonnd  his  genius  a  marketable  commodity ;  the  most  delicate  comedy  that  can  be  enacted  be-  i 
but,  there  being  no  demand  for  it  on  the  stage,  he  fore  them.  ' 

poured  the  fnlT  tide  of  its  power  and  beautv  into  Some  of  these  causes  came  into  operation  at  the  ' 
the  poem,  the  novel,  and  the  romance  ;  and  did  for  Restoration  of  Charles  H.,  continued  to  omrate  in 
literature  what  Shsikespeare  did  for  the  drama,  —  the  days  of  Steele  and  Addison  to  those  of  Juhnsan, 
provided  it  with  a  long  and  gorgeoas  gallery  of  and  were  extended  and  increased  at  the  commence-  ‘ 
great,  noble,  and  sublime  characters,  that  live  in  all  ment  of  the  present  century.  Time  has  not  dimin-  ; 
memories,  and  become,  though  they  are  fictitious,  ished  their  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  stage,  | 
as  real  as  if  we  all  of  us  had  actually  seen  and  con-  and  at  the  present  moment  their  contbined  pressure  j 
vened  with  them.  Shakespeare  not  only  prevents  has  all  but  driven  what  used  to  be  called  the  legiti-  i 
the  avatar  of  a  new  Shakespeare,  but  his  genius  is  mate  drama  out  of  existence.  Fifty,  and  even  ' 
of  so  lofty  a  nature,  that  to  procure  the  proper  forty,  years  ago  there  was  rather  a  glut  than  a 
representation  of  his  masterpieces  on  the  stage,  an  dearth  of  Shakespearian  actors  and  actresses,  as  the  | 
actor,  and  in  some  of  them  an  actress,  of  a  genius  names  of  Young,  Cooke,  the  two  Kembles,  M.acreadj,  • 
little  inferior  to  his  own,  is  required  to  do  them  and  the  elder  Kean,  and  those  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  | 
justice,  and  present  them  properly  to  the  public.  Miss  O’Neil,  and  Miss  Kemble  are  sufficient  to  , 
In  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  that  have  prove ;  and  there  was  consequently  a  greater  tasts 
elapsed  since  Shakespeare’s  death,  it  is  scarcely  pos-  for  the  legitimate  and  tragic  drama  tnan  there  ii 
sible  to  disinter  the  names  of  twenty  Shakespearian  now.  Yet  even  in  those  days,  so  “  palmy  ”  in  the 
actors  who  rendered  themselves  in  all  respects  the  memory  of  the  old  play^mrs  that  still  simvive  to 
worthy  representatives  of  Hamlet,  Romeo,  Othello,  talk  over  the  lost  joys  and  unrenewable  sensationi  i 
Macbeth,  King  John,  Richard  II.,  Richard  III.,  of  their  youth,  the  great  actors  who  not  only  de- 
Hdnry  V.,  Henry  VI.,  Wolsey,  Shylock,  and  ijea,r ;  sired  to  gain  the  fortune,  but  the  fame  which  some- 
oraita  many  actresses  who  satisfied  the  public  in  times,  but  not  invariably,  leads  to  it,  had  to  fight  a 
their  impersonations  of  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  Lady  hard  battle  with  the  indifiference  of  the  town. 
Macbeth,  Miranda.  Hermione,  Portia,  Rosalind,  In  the  year  1813,  the  fortunes  of  Drury  Lane 
Cleopataa,  Queen  Catherine,  Cordelia,  Juliet,  and  and  of  other  patent  theatres  were  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
other  stars  in  that  glorious  galaxy  of  feminine  love-  Shakespeare  did  not  pay,  although  so  many  great 
liness,  grace,  and  sorrow  vroich  we  owe  to  Shake-  performers,  male  and  female,  were  'ready  to  per 
speare.  For  inferior  plays  there  have  always  been  senate  his  principal  characters  if  opportunity  af 
actors  and  actresses  lo  be  fonnd,  in  more  than  suffi-  forded.  The  committee  of  management,  of  which 
cient  number ;  but  for  Shakespeare’s  plav-s  there  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  eminent  brewer,  was  the  chair 
has  always  been,  and  always  must  be,  a  dearth  of  man,  and  Lord  Byron,  the  great  poet,  an  influential 
adequate  performers.  This  is  but  one  of  the  cir-  member,  was  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take  to  carry 
cumstances  which  help  to  banish  him  from  the  on  the  business,  or  to  avoid  impending  bankruptcy.  , 
modem  stage.  Among  other  causes  may  be  men-  Cha  »ce  threw  a  treasure  in  their  way  of  which  they  I 
tioned  the  increasing  love  of  music  and  of  the  had  never  heard,  and  of  whose  value  they  were  \ 
Italian  opera,  and  of  that  display  of  the  female  utterly  unaware  when  they  took  it  into  their  keep-  j 
form,  —  no  longer  of  the  legs  and  bust  merely,  as  in  ing,  iti  the  ^hape  of  Edmund  Kean,  an  obscure  and 
the  olden  times,  but  of  the  shape  above  the  knee,  —  needy  actor  from  the  provinces.  No  part  in  a  play  | 
a  display  which  would  have  shocked  the  modesty  was  too  lofty  for  his  ambition,  or  too  mean  for  hu  ' 
of  the  not  very  modest  age  of  Charles  II.,  but  necessities.  He  had  married  in  his  nineteenth  year,  ; 
which  does  not  seem  to  shock  any  one  in  the  second  —  was  at  this  time  twenty-four,  —  and  had  a  son  of  i 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  it  appeals,  two  years  old  in  the  cradle.  For  the  support  of 
as  Sir  Richard  Steele  sidd  of  much  less  meretneious  himself  and  this  small  family  he  was  willing  to  nn- 
exhibitions  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  to  no  dertake  the  hardest  and  most  harassing  dmdgery 
higher  sensation  than  man  shares  with  the  lower  of  a  theatre.  He  would  sing  a  comic  song  —  play 
animals.  Another  circumstance  that  powerfully  harlequin  —  dress  himself  up  as  a  monkey,  and 
restrains  people  from  visiting  the  theatres,  either  to  climb  a  pole  —  or  enact  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  or  ' 
witness  representations  of  Shakespeare,  or  any  Othello,  with  equal  readiness,  preferring  the  gran- 
meaner  but  more  attractive  and  fashionable  per-  deur  of  the  tragic  parts  as  most  consistent  with  the  i 
formances,  is  the  inconvenient,  unwholesome,  and  disj^ay  of  a  genius  which  he  at  least  liad  never 
dangerous  construction  of  every  theatre  in  Great  doubted,  but  .not  despising  any  kind  of  stage  work 
Britain.  Cultivated  and  refined  people,  living  in  that  would  bring  in  eighteen  shillings  per  week,  | 
luxurious  homes,  in  the  enjoyment  of  books,  music,  and  looking  hopefully  to  the  future  on  all  those  rare  | 
or  social  intercourse,  do  not  always  care  to  leave  occasions  when  fortune  favored  him  so  far  as  to  raise  ' 
their  firesides  in  the  evening,  to  be  cramped  in  a  his  weekly  wage  from  eighteen  shillings  to  five-and-  . 
box  or  a  stall  at  a  theatre,  to  breathe  a  vitiated  twenty.  “  Let  me,”  he  often  used  to  say  to  his  wife,  i 
atmosphere,  and  to  incur  the  serious  risk  of  catarrh  in  those  days  of  misery  and  neglect,  “  but  once  get  , 
or  rfieumatism  when  issuing  from  the  heated  inte-  upon  the  boards  of  old  Drury,  with  the  footlights 
rior  of  a  crowded  house  into  the  cold  mr  of  the  before  me,  and  I  will  shov^hem  what  I  can  do.” 
lobbies,  where  they  have  to  wait  for  their  carriages.  His  aspirrition  was  unexpectedly  gratified  Towards 
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the  cicee  of  the  year  1813  he  obtained  trifling 
engagement  from  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  set  off  to 
London  with  his  family  in  a  wagon,  being  too  poor 
to  afford  the  expense  of  the  stage-coach.  On  the 
16th  of  January,  1814,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  London  in  the  character  of  Sbylock,  —  put  his 
whole  soul  and  energy  into  it,  —  and  at  once  estab¬ 
lished  his  position  as  an  actor  of  great  and  original 
genius.  The  management  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
did  not  immediately  recognize  the  success  he  had 
achieved.  It  had  to  be  tested  in  other  parts  before 
the  terms  of  his  existing  engagement  could  be 
augmentt'J.  But  Edmund  Kean  knew  his  powers. 
He  felt  that  be  had  touched  the  great  heart  of  the 
people,  and  had  no  fears  for  the  results.  On  the 
night  of  his  triumph,  the  first  of  a  long  and  brilliant 
series,  he  went  home  exultant  to  his  wife,  removed 
the  slee|)ing  child  from  the  cradle,  kissed  it,  and 


said,  “  Now,  Mary,  you  shall  ride  in  your  carriage, 
and  Charles  shall  go  to  Eton.”  Mary  ditl  ride  in 
her  carriage,  —  Charles  did  go  to  Eton  ;  but  what 
the  happy  husband  by  no  means  anticipated,  the 
son  also  became  an.  actor,  —  in  some  respects  as 
great  as,  and  in  many  others  much  greater  than, 
his  father. 

The  success  of  Edmund  Kean,  though  decided 
and  unmistakable  as  far  as  regards  the  opinion  of 
the  critics  and  all  intelligent  play-goers,  was  not  so 
fully  appreciated  by  the  great  bulK  of  the  public, 
who  then,  as  now,  cared  but  little  for  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  unless  when  extraneous  circumstances  forced 
them  upon  the  stage.  The  Drury  Lane  committee, 
led  by  the  sagacious  man  of  business  who  was  its 
chairman,  doubted  whether  the  new  actor  was  so 
great  a  man  as  he  thought  himself — whether  his 
success  would  be  durable  —  and,  above  all,  whether 
it  were  worth  while  to  re-engage  him  on  liberal 
terms.  But  I.,ord  Byron  was  alro  a  man  of  business, 
and  none  the  less  so  because  he  was  also  a  man  of 
genius ;  and  with  the  poetic  insight  which  can  read 
men’s  souls  as  clearly  as  it  can  read  th6  book  of 
nature,  discovered  in  Kean  a  genius  as  mighty  as 
his  own,  though  it  assumed  ano^er  form  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  prevailed  upon  the  committee  to  retain 
him,  make  the  most  of  him,  and  trumpet  abroad  his 
growing  fame  by  all  the  means  at  their  disposal. 
The  men  of  business,  much  to  the  profit  of  their 
business,  listened  to  the  counsels  of  the  poet,  and 
the  result  was  that  in  si.x  months  the  all  but  empty 
treasury  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  replenished 
with  the  handsome  sum  of  £20,000,  after  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  expenses,  and  that  Edmund  Kean  took 
rank  thencefiirth,  by  general  though  not  ^uite  unan¬ 
imous  consent,  as  me  greatest  theatrical  genius 
which  the  century  had  produced.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  pr^rietors,  held  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  Mr.  Whitbread  made  the  unusual  but  very 
gratifying  declaration  that  a  dividend  of  five  per 
cent  on  the  capital  was  payable  to  the  share-hold¬ 
ers  ;  and  took  occasion  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
the  fact,  which  was  doubtless  well  known  to  them, 
that  the  result  was  munly,  if  not  entirely,  due 
to  the  new  actor,  whose  services  they  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure.  He  said ;  — • 

“  The  extraordinary  powers  of  this  eminent  actor 
had,  as  well  might  be  imagined,  drawn  forth  the 
criticisms  of  all  theatrical  amateurs  and  judges; 
and  though  there  might  be  some  few  who  did  not 
agree  with  hhn  in  regarding  Mr.  Kean  as  the 
most  shining  actor  that  had  appeared  in  the  theat¬ 
rical  hemisiAere  for  many  years,  yet  he  was  happy 
to  find  that  the  general  opinion  concurred  with  his 


own  in  that  respect  A  combination  of  all  the 
qualities  that  were  essential  to  form  a  complete 
actor  was  found  to  unite  in  one  man  very  rarely 
indeed ;  and  though  objections  might  be  set  up  to 
the  figure  of  Mr.  Kean,  as  objections  had  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  been  set  ujtto 
some  one  or  other  of  the  qualities  and  proportions 
of  every  actor,  yet,  judging  of  him  in  all  the  great 
attributes  of  the  art,  he  was  one  of  those  prodigies 
that  occur  only  once  or  twice  in  a  century.” 

It  is  not  within  our  purpose  to  trace  through  all 
its  stages  the  career  of  this  gifted  but  unfortunate 
man  of  genius.  We  have  no  desire  to  revive  old 
stories,  none  the  less  scamlalous  fur  being  true,  or 
to  point  attention  to  aberrations  from  the  rightful 
path,  which  inferior  men  commit  without  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  publicity,  but  which  are  doubly  and 
trebly  punished  in  the  case  of  the  highly  placed 
and  illustrious,  by  a  malevolence  that,  even  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth,  cares  less  for  the  truth  than  for  the 
chance  it  afibnls  of  pulling  down  the  great  to  the 
level  of  the  small,  and  of  proving  that,  if  the  extern 
nals  of  fortune  and  position  be  removed,  the  man 
of  the  divinest  intellect  and  genius  is  but  little  if 
any  better  than  those  whom  Fortune  has  blessed 
with  the  gifts  of  harmless  mediocrity  and  comfcxla- 
ble  stupidity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as  leading  to  our 
propier  subject,  —  the  theatrical  career  of  his  son, 

’  and  the  influence  which  the  latter  exercised  upon 
the  dramatic  taste  of  his  time,  —  that  Edmund  Kean 
remained,  for  nearly  twenty  years  after  his  first 
appearance  at  Drury  Lane,  the  idol  of  the  play¬ 
going  public ;  that  he  assumed  with  success  all  the 
great  parts  of  the  Shakesperian  repertory,  betides 
many  others  of  secondary  note ;  that  the  demands 
made  upon  a  constitution  not  naturally  very  strong 
were  so  incessant  and  so  debilitating  that  recourse 
to  artificial  stimulants  to  keep  up  his  inadequate 
strength  to  the  point  of  efficacy  developed  itself 
into  a  necessity ;  that  in  his,  as  in  other  cases,  these 
stimulants  be^me  the  more  imperative  the  more 
they  were  supplied,  and  increased  in  quantity  until 
they  caused  greater  evils  than  those  which  they 
were  intended  to  alleviate ;  and,  that  in  the  end,  tlm 
finely  adjusted  moral  balance  of  the  brtin  was  put 
rudely  out  of  gear. 

The  son  Charles  was  sent  to  Eton  at  the  proper 
age,  was  properly  and  liberally  cared  for,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  and  firienaship  of  schoolfellows 
such  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole, 
and  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  many  others 
whose  names  live  honorably  in  the  annals  of  their 
time.  But  while  the  son  was  thus  preparing  him¬ 
self  for  a  less  arduous  and  perhaps  more  brilliant 
career  than  the  stage,  Edmund  Kean  fell  into  ins¬ 
ular  habits,  deserted  the  wife  of  his  youth  and  put- 
ner  of  his  early  sorrows,  and  allowed  his  jiecuniary 
affairs  to  drift  into  entanglement  and  inrolvency. 
All  the  while,  however,  he  continued  with  fitful 
lightning  bursts  of  grandeur  and  genius  to  charm 
and  astonish  the  town,  and  maintain  his  position  as 
the  greatest  actor  of  his  time.  But  no  gifts  of  na¬ 
tive  genius,  no  acquirement  of  talent,  can  enable 
any  one  to  steer  his  way  through  the  world,  who  per¬ 
tinaciously  ignores  the  fact  that  two  and  two  are 
ft>ur,  or  that  more  mon^  cannot  come  out  of  a  purse 
than  is  put  into  it.  Kean’s  affairs  went  into  irre¬ 
trievable  ruin.  Knaves  speculated  upon  his  weak¬ 
ness  and  forgetfulness,  and  honest  men  could  not 
always  get  their  own ;  and  the  great  actor,  the  par¬ 
agon  and  marvel  oS  the  stage,  notwithstanding  the 
magnitude  of  his  earnings,  was  unable  to  continue 
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the  allowance  which  he  had  made  either  to  main¬ 
tain  his  son  at  Eton,  or  contribute  to  the  'support  of 
the  wife  whom  he  had  deserted.  As  soon  as  the 
painful  truth  became  evident  to  Charles  Kean,  he 
resolved  to  supply  his  father’s  place  as  far  as  the 
support  of  his  mother  extended,  and,  in  default  of 
any  other  profession,  to  which  at  his  youthful  years 
he  could  have  devoted  himself  with  the  hope  of  im¬ 
mediate  return  for  his  labor,  to  try  his  fortunes  upon 
the  stage.  The  impediments  in  his  career  were 
enormous.  His  father’s  celebrity  seemed  to  be  no 
help  to  him,  but  the  reverse.  He  was  very  young, 
he  had  no  training,  no  experience,  no  advantages  of 

Sresence  or  person,  nothing  but  a  stout  heart,  in- 
omitable  sel^reliance,  a  firm  faith  in  the  (goodness 
of  his  cause,  and  a  longing  hope  that  the  filial  piety 
of  his  motive,  strengthened,  no  doubt,  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  had  m  himself  the  perilous  stuff  of 
which  genius  is  compounded,  and  that  the  public 
would  mscover  it,  would  remove  all  difficulties  from 
his  path.  His  name  proved  to  be  of  more  value  to 
him  than  he  could  have  anticipated,  for  it  procured 
him  an  interested  patron,  it  not  a  disinterested 
firiend,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Stephen  Price,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  Drury  Lane  theatre.  A  misunderstanding 
had  arisen  between  that  gentleman  and  the  elder 
Kean,  in  consequence  of  which  the  great  tragedian 
had  transferred  his  services  to  the  rival  manage¬ 
ment  of  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Price,  thinking  that' 
there  was  commercial  value  in  the  name  of  Kean, 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  determination  of  Charles, 
and  of  the  pressure  of  poverty  which  had  driven 
him  for  his  mother’s  sake  to  appear  on  the  stage, 
than  he  offered  him  an  engagement  at  a  salary  of 
ten  pounds  a  week,  to  be  continued  for  three  years, 
and  increased  in  case  of  success.  Such  an  offer 
was  not  to  be  refused ;  and  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1827,  being  then  within  three  months  of  hi^  seven¬ 
teenth  year,  Charles  Kean  made  his  first  appearance 
before  an  audience  on  the  same  boards  whence  his 
father  had,  fourteen  years  previously,  mounted  by 
one  rapid  stride  the  pinnacle  of  theatrical  fame. 
The  part  he  chose  for  his  debut  was  Norval,  in 
Home’s  not  very  excellent  tragedy  of  “  Douglas.” 
'The  hopes  of  the  aspirant  were  greater  than  his 
fears.  He  might  offend  his  father,  it  was  true,  but 
he  might  rescue  his  mother  from  destitution ;  and, 
if  his  ffiial  affection  were  due  to  both  parents,  it  was 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  more  helpless  of  the 
two,  whose  innocence  pleaded  for  her  even  more 
powerfully  than  her  weakness.  His  father’s  admir¬ 
ers  condemned  the  son’s  rashness ;  many  of  his  own 
and  his  mother’s  friends  were  apprehensive  of  the 
results ;  but  the  necessity  was  imperious,  and  the 
motive  highly  honorable.  So  with  the  confidence 
of  youth,  not  “  fearing  fate  too  much,”  or  thinking 
“  lus  deserts  too  small,”  he  resolved  to  obey  the 
promptings  both  of  his  heart  and  his  ambition. 
From  the  account  given  in  “  The  Life  and  Theatri¬ 
cal  Times  of  Charles  Kean,”  by  J.  W.  Cole, — 
avowedly  compiled  under  Mr.  Kean’s  own  direction, 
— ^  it  b  evident  that  the  young  actor  was  of  opinion 
that  he  had  made  what  in  our  day  is  called  a  succh 
(Testime ;  not  a  signal  success,  but  not  exactly  a  fail¬ 
ure. 

“  The  debutant,”  says  Mr.  Cole,  “  went  through 
his  part,  at  the  opening,  with  hesitating  doubt ;  but 
as  he  warmed  into  the  business  of  the  scene,  with 
courage  and  gradually  increasing  animation.  Some 
unpreiudiced  judg^  (and  more  than  one  were  pres¬ 
ent  who  took  an  interest  in  his  fate)  could  detect, 
even  through  all  the  rawness  of  an  unformed  style. 


and  th^embarrassment  of  a  novel  situation,  the 
germs  of  latent  ability,  and  the  promise  of  future 
excellence.  The  audience  receive  him  throughout 
with  indulgence,  encouraged  him  by  frequent  appro¬ 
bation,  and  called  for  him  when  the  tragedy  conclu¬ 
ded.  It  was  success  certainly,  but  not  decided  suc¬ 
cess.  Charles  Kean  felt  that  although  he  had  passed 
his  examination  with  tolerable  credit,  he  had  neither 
carried  away  ‘  high  honors,’  nor  achieved  what  in 
theatrical  parlance  is  termed  ‘  a  hit’  ” 

But,  if  be  had  partially  pleased  the  public,  had  he 
partially  or  in  any  way  pleased  the  professional 
critics,  —  the  men  who  had,  or  thought  they  had, 
the  power  of  writing  up  theatrical  reputations,  or 
writing  them  down  ?  Mr.  Cole,  or  Mr.  Kean  him¬ 
self  narrating  the  critical  verdict  through  another’s 
pen,  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  declares  it 
to  have  been  unanimously  hostile. 

“  On  the  following  morning,”  says  the  biographer, 
“  Charles  rushed  witn  feverish  anxiety  to  the  papers, 
and,  without  pausing,  read  them  to  his  mother,  His 
fate  and  hers,  their  future  subsistence,  the  hope 
that  sustained  them,  the  bread  they  were  eating, 
the  roof  that  covered  them,  —  all  lay  in  the  balance, 
and  all  depended  on  the  dictum  of  the  all-powerful 
press !  It  was  unanimous  in  condemnation.  Not 
simple  disapproval  or  qualified  censure,  but  sentence 
of  utter  incapacity,  —  stern,  bitter,  crushing,  and 
conclusive.  There  was  no  modified  praise,  no 
exceptional  encouragement,  no  admission  of  unde¬ 
veloped  faculties,  no  allowance  for  youth  and  inex¬ 
perience.  The  crude  effort  of  a  schoolboy  was 
dealt  with  as  the  mature  study  of  a  practised  man. 
The  papers  gave  no  quarter,  but  went  in  unani¬ 
mously  to  burn,  sink,  and  destroy,  —  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  fleet  against  a  little  light-armed  gunboat.  The 
hearts  of  both  mother  and  son  were  struck  with 
dismay;  they  wept  in  concert;  and  Charles  Kean’s 
first  impulse  was  to  abandon  the  stage  in  despair. 
He  hastened  to  Mr.  Price,  and  proposed  to  cancel 
the  engagement,  but  this  the  manager  considerately 
declined,  and  uiged  him  to  persevere.” 

“  Never  say  die,”  is  a  good  though  a  vulgar  max¬ 
im.  Charles  Kean  made  it  the  gmding  principle  of 
his  life.  Like  Byron,  when  stung  to  the  quick  by 
the  virulent  criticism  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he 
became  defiant,  and  resolved  to  show  his  assailants 
that  he  was  not  to  be  crushed,  or  even  greatly  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  that,  if  not  then,  he  would  at  some 
later  day  chain  public  opinion  to  his  chariot-wheels, 
and  ride  in  triumph  through  the  multitude.  It  was 
a  great  aspiration  and  a  mighty  struggle,  but  he 
was  of  tough  fibre,  not  perhaps  of  body,  but  of  soul ; 
and  his  dauntless  spirit,  like  that  of  his  father,  though 
not  kept  up  to  the  enthusiastic  pitch  by  gross  and 
carnal  stimulants,  but  by  the  el^tricity  of  a  strong 
mind  that  despised  physical  difficulties  and  obstruc¬ 
tions,  bore  him  safely  through  many  bitter  trials.  He 
performed  several  times  dunng  the  season  of  1827-28, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  assume  any  of  the  great 
characters  in  Shakespeare,  judging  wisely  that  much 
hard  work  and  hard  study  had  to  be  undergone  be¬ 
fore  he  could  prudently  run  the  risk  of  failure  in 
any  attempt  so  ambitious.  Mr.  Price  seems  to  have 
believed  in  him,  and  to  have  stood  his  friend  when 
friendship  in  such  a  quarter  was  peculiarly  valuable, 
and,  without  removing  him  from  the  Drury  Lane 
company,  recommended  him  to  play  in  the  provinces 
in  the  interval  between  the  close  of  one  London 
theatrical  season  and  the  commencement  -  of  the 
next 

The  provincial  press  was  not  so  difficult  to  please 
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as  that  of  the  metropolis,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
a  little  of  that  praise  of  which  most  actors  are  im¬ 
moderately  fond,  and  the  love  of  which,  Hughes,  in 
No.  467  of  the  Spectator,  declares  to  be  “  a  passion 
deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  of  every  extraordinary  per¬ 
son,”  the  young  actor  made  a  more  rapid  progress  in 
hb  art  than  he  might  perhaps  have  miade  under  the 
influence  of  the  cold  and  bitter  east  wind  of  London 
criticism.  Sa^  what  we  will,  a  little  of  the  sunshine 
I  of  commendation  b  as  useful  to  the  expansion  of  tal- 
j  ent  as  the  real  sunshine  is  to  the  unfolding  of  the 
flowers,  and  to  some  natures  is  absolutely  essential. 

'  To  be  well  spoken  of  is  more  necessary  to  the  actor 
I  than  to  any  other  professional  person  who  earns  his 
i  bread  by  the  favor  of  the  public.  To  be  ill  spoken 
!  of,  especially  if  a  malicious  animus  be  apparent,  is 
endurable,  but  not  to  be  spoken  of  at  all  is  to  be 
insignificant ;  and  to  be  insignificant  is  to  be  on  the 
highroad  to  nonentity.  Charles  Kean  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  sensitive  to  praise  or  blame ;  and  it  was  not 
I  until  the  praises  began  to  shower  upon  him  that  he 
!  became  thoroughly  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that, 

\  after  all  his  efforts,  he  had  not  mbtaken  his  vocation. 

I  Performing  at  Glasgow  in  1828,  while  his  father  was 
rusticating  in  a  favorite  cott^e  which  he  had  built 
I  for  himsmf  near  Rothesay  in  the  beautiful  Isle  of 
I  Bute,  he  sought  for  a  reconciliation  with  him ;  and 
found  not  reconciliation  alone,  but  encouragement 
to  persevere  in  the  dramatic  career, —  encouragement 
which,  coming  not  alone  fVom  a  father,  but  from  the 
first  actor  of  the  day,  and  given,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  the  fullest  convic¬ 
tion,  made  amends  for  much  previous  dbparagement 
which  he  had  suffered  at  the  tongues  and  pens  of 
men,  who  had  a  theory  that  genius  was  never  hered¬ 
itary,  and  that  the  son  of  a  great  actor  could  never 
be  half  so  great  as  hb  father.  The  elder  Kean  on , 
this  occasion  consented  to  appear  at  the  Glasgow 
theatre  for  hb  son’s  benefit.  The  play  chosen  was 
Howard  Payne’s  tragedy  of  “  Brutus,”  in  which  Mr. 
Kean  took  the  part  of  Brutus,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Kean  that  of  Titus.  The  house  was  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing,  and  the  receipts  amounted  to  nearly  £300 ; 
results  that  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  father,  and 
helped  to  replenish  the  pockets  of  the  son..  Mr. 
Cole  relates  that  “  the  strong  interest  of  the  play, 
combined  with  the  natural  acting  of  the  father  and 
son,  completely  subdued  the  audience.  They  sat 
suffused  in  tears  during  the  last  pathetic  interview, 
until  Brutus,  overpowered  by  hb  emotions,  falb  on 
the  neck  of  Titus,  exclaiming,  in  a  burst  of  agony, 

‘  Embrace  thy  wretched  father !  ’  when  they  broke 
forth  into  loud  and  prolonged  peals  of  approbation. 
Pldmund  Kean  then  whispered  in  his  son’s  ear, 

‘  Charlie,  we  are  doing  the  trick  !  ’  " 

It  has  been  saiil  by  a  modem  poet  that  — 

“  The  clown  In  the  ring  who  grins  and  tumbles, 

Till  the  Joyous  crowd  all  shout  aud  start. 

May  be  sick  and  fainting  beneath  his  painting, 

And  wring  his  Jests  firom  a  breaking  heart.” 

This  little  incident,  and  genuine  touch  of  nature  — 
of  a  ”  canniencss  ”  that,  had  it  been  exhibited  by  a 
Scotchman,  would  have  been  considered  extremely 
national  —  shows  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  and  that 
in  the  very  whirl  and  tempest  of  tragic  passion,  in 
real  life  or  on  the  s^ige,  the  comic,  and  even  the 
grotesque,  may  intermingle.  Shakespeare  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  human  nature  when  he  introduced 
comedy  into  tragedy,  and  made  the  grave-digger 
sport  with  the  horrors  of  the  grave,  and  pat  the 
skull  of  the  dead  Yorick  as  if  he  were  still  a  living 
man  and  a  boon  companion.  Great  wit,  as  an  older 


bard  inform  us,  b  nearly  allied  to  madness ;  and  all 
experience  shows  that  the  boundaries  between  tears 
and  laughter,  the  tragic  and  the  ludicrous,  are  hard 
either  to  be  defined  or  discovered. 

For  the  next  two  years  father  and  son  were  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  performing  in  the  same  theatre  in  the 
same  pieces,  and  the  younger  man  was  emboldened 
to  appear  in  such  great  Shakesperian  characters  as 
Romeo,  Hamlet,  and  others  for  which  his  youthful 
appearance  more  peculiarly  fitted  him.  Hb  first 
appearance  as  Romeo  at  Drury  Lane,  In  December, 
1828,  though  it  appeared  to  satbfy  Mr.  Price,  the 
manager,  did  not  please  the  professional  critics  of 
the  morning  press.  The  London  season  of  thb  year 
did  nothing  for  hb  ihme  and  little  for  hb  fortune, 
but  was  otherwise  remarkable  in  hb  personal  hbtory, 
as  in  the  performance  of  “Lovers’  Vows”  on  box¬ 
ing  night,  the  lady  who  played  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  and  whom  on  that  occasion  he  met  for  the 
first  time  on  the  stage,  was  no  other  than  the  gifted 
and  beautiful  Ellen  Tree,  destined  in  after  years  to 
share  hb  name  and  his  fortunes,  and  to  be  the  aid, 
the  comfort,  the  joy,  and  the  recompense  of  hb 
life. 

Hb  ascent  on  the  ladder  of  lame  was  slow  and 
painful ;  so  slow  sometimes  as  to  appear  to  be  no  as¬ 
cent  at  ally  and  in  the  moments  of  discouragement 
to  look  like  retrogression.  But  he  was  not  of  a  na¬ 
ture  either  to  despond  or  to  be  inactive ;  and  think¬ 
ing  to  snatch  the  prize  of  success  fixim  the  verdict  of 
the  kindred  people  of  the  United  States,  who,  look 
upon  Shakespeare  to  be  as  much  the  inheritance  of 
America  as  of  England,  he  resolved  to  try  hb  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  New  World.  He  appeared  at  New 
York  in  September,  1830,  before  he  had  completed 
his  twentieth  year.  He  chose  the  arduous  charac¬ 
ter  of  Richard  IH.,  not  daunted  by  the  fact  that  the 
elder  Kean  had  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  his  magnificent  acting  in  thb  very  part  was 
well  remembered  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union,  and  that  he  might,  and  probably  would,  be 
subjected  to  invidious  comparisons  at  the  hands  of 
hostile  critics.  But  “fortune  favors  the  bold.”  Hb 
Richard  was  cordially  received  and  constantly  re¬ 
peated  ;  and  he  successively  appeared  as  Hamlet, 
Romeo,  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  and  Sir  Giles  Over¬ 
reach,  with  the  same  satisfactory  results,  —  the  praise 
for  which  he  hungered  and  thirsted,  and  the  more 
solid  returns  in  money,  for  which,  perhaps,  he  did 
not  care  so  much.  How  forlorn  he  fdt  when  he 
first  went  to  America,  and  how  gratified  and  elated 
he  was  by  the  applauses  he  received,  he  told  the 
people  of  hb  native  town  of  Waterford  at  a  public 
dinner  some  years  later. 

“  Thrown,”  he  said,  “  before  the  public  by  untow¬ 
ard  circumstances,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  and  a 
half,  encompassed  by  many  dimemties,  friendless  and 
untutored,  the  efforts  of  my  boyhood  were  criticised 
in  so  severe  and  spirit-crushing  a  strain  as  almost  to 
unnerve  my  energies,  and  drive  me  despairingly  from 
the  stage.  The  indulgence  usually  extend^ed  to 
novices  was  denied  to  me.  I  was  not  permitted  to 
cherish  the  hope  that  time  and  study  could  ever  en¬ 
able  me  to  correct  the  faults  of  my  youthful  inexpe¬ 
rience.  The  very  resemblance  I  bore  to  my  late 
father  was  urged  against  me  as  an  ofifence,  and 
condemned  as  being  ‘  strange  and  unnatural.’  Sick 
at  heart,  I  left  my  home,  and  sought  the  shores  of 
America.  To  the  genefous  inhabitarts  of  that  far 
land  1  am  indebted  for  the  first  ray  of  success  that 
illumined  clouded  career.” 

Charles  Kean  remained  in  the  United  States  for 
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two  jreara  and  a  half ;  and  on  hi*  return  in  February, 
1883,  a  stronger  man  and  a  better  actor  than  when 
he  left,  he  was  engaged  ^  Mr.  Laporte,  the  mana¬ 
ger  and  lessee  of  Covent  Cnr  Jen  Theatre,  at  a  salary 
M  thirty  pounds  per  week,  lie  did  not,  however, 
in  theatrical  parlance,  “  draw  ”  as  he  had  “  drawn  ” 
in  America.  His  welcome  back  to  the  London 
it^e  was  neither  enthusiastic  nor  chilling.  The 
criHcs  respected  his  perseverance,  and  admitted  his 
talents,  but  were  nut  psepared  to  recognise  his 
geniiu ;  for  his  father  still  lived,  and,  in  critical  opin¬ 
ion,  there  was  not  room  for  two  Keans  in  one  hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  fortunes  of  Co  vent  Garden'  Theatre 
under  Mr.  Laporte  were  not  very  flourishing.  But 
the  manager,  ever  on  the  lookout  lor  a  novdty  or  a 
sensation  to  catch  the  fleeting  favor  of  the  pultlic, 
bethought  himself  that  the  appearance  pf  father  and 
son  in  the  same  tragedy  for  the  first  time  in  London 
might  attract  the  crowd.  He  therefore  made  over¬ 
tures  to  lidmund  Kean,  which  were  at  once  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  play  chosen  was  “  Othello,"  —  to  Ed¬ 
mund  Kean  being  assigned  the  part  of  Othello,  to 
■Charles  Kean  that  of  lago,  and  to  Miss  Ell^n  Tree 
that  of  DesJemona,  —  a  strong  cast  but  for  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  E<lmund  Kean  was  unec^ual  to  the 
task,  and  that  reckless  dissipation  and  excess  had 
done  their  work  on  a  fVame  that  was  'never  very 
powerful.  “  The  powers  of  the  elder  Kean,"  says 
Mr.  Cole,  “  had  long  been  on  the  decline,  and  it  was 
now'  painful  to  behold  the  poor  remains  of  the  once 
greaji  delineator  of  Shakespeare’s  noblest  characters. 
He  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  and  wreck  of 
what  he  had  formerly  been.  There  was  still  the 
occasional  dash  which,  as  usual,  elei'triflcd  the  audi¬ 
ence  ;  but  the  effect  was  momentary ;  the  piercing 
brilliancy  of  the  eye,  the  varying  expression,  the 
epigrammatic  distinctness,  the  sustained  passion, 
were  gone  forever.”  When  Charles  Kean  arrived 
at  the  theatre  on  this  memorable  night,  March  25, 
1833,  be  was  told  that  his  father  desired  particularly 
to  see  him.  He  found  him  in  his  dressing-room 
shivering  with  cold,  and  excessively  weak  and  de¬ 
spondent.  “  I  am  very  ill,"  he  said,  “  and  afraid  I 
snail  not  be  able  to  act."  He  had  been  in  similar 
conditions  before,  and  stimulants  of  bran^-and-wa- 
ter  had  given  him  temporary  strength.  These  were 
again  resorted  to,  and  he  appeared  in  his  part,  act¬ 
ing  with  something  like  the  old  fire,  until  he  came 
to  the  mournful  and  memorable  passage  —  in  his 
case  a  prophetic  one  —  tlwugh  he  little  knew  within 
how  few  moments  the  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled — 

“  0  !  now  forover 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  —  farewell  content  — 

Farewell  the  plumSd  troop,  and  the  big  wan 

That  make  ambition  virtue.” 

He  recited  these  and  the  sncceeding  lines  until  the 
climax,  “  Farewell !  Otliello’s  occupation ’s  gone," 
with  all  the  impressive  pathos  of  his  best  days,  and 
was  greeted  with  rounds  of  enthusiastic  applause. 
But  w  fast-fading  powers  were  exhau^d  in  the 
effort,  and  in  the  passionate  address  to  lago,  “  Vil¬ 
lain  1  be  sure,"  &c.,  his  strength  finally  failed  him, 
his  head  fell  on  his  son’s  shoulder,  and  he  whispered 
faintly  in  his  ear,  I  am  dying ;  speak  to  them  for 
me.”  He  was  led  off  the  stage  by  his  son,  and  Mr. 
Payne,  who,  having  a  part  to  play  in  the  tragedy, 
was  waiting  at  the  side.  Help  was  at  hand,  bat 
was  anavaiiing  except  to  prolong  a  shattered  exist¬ 
ence  for  a  few  unhappy  weeks.  He  never  again 
appeared  on  the  stage ;  bat  after  remaining  a  week 
at  the  Wrekin  Tavern,  doaely  adjoining  the  theatre, 
until  he  should  ^gain  as  much  strong^  M  would 


justify  his  removal  to  his  house  at  Richmond,  he  was 
taken  home,  where  he  died  on  the  15th  of  May. 
Charles  Kuan,  assiduous  in  his  filial  attentions,  took 
the  first  opportunity  when  his  father’s  intellects 
■hone  clear  and  nnclouded  through  the  weakness 
and  wreck  of  his  body,  to  suggest  a  reconciliation 
with  his  wife.  The  dying  man,  whose  own  thought 
■poke  ill  his  son’s  voice,  wrote  a  short,  penitential, 
and  iiumble  letter,  which  immediately  brought  the 
afflicted  lady  to  his  bedside.  He  received  her  bless¬ 
ing  and  forgiveness,  and  a  few  days  afterw.artls 
Charles  Kean  was  left  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  for 
himself  and  for  his  mother,  with  no  inheritance  but 
his  name,  and  nothing  to  support  them  both  but  the 
earnings  of  his  profession.  The  elder  Kean’s  pecun¬ 
iary  affairs  were  found  to  be  so  hopelessly  involved, 
that  everything  he  left,  even  his  books  and  ward¬ 
robe,  had  to  be  sold  to  pay  his  creditors.  Dark  in¬ 
deed  was  his  Eclipse,  and  sad,  though  instructive, 
the  fate  of  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  great¬ 
est,  dramatic  genius  that  ever  appeared  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  stage. 

For  nine  years ,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Charles  Kean  steadily,  conscientiously,  and  ardently 
labored  in  his  vocation,  not  always  cordially  received 
in  London,  hut  always  cordially  received  in  the 
provinces.  He  perfected  himself  in  his  art,  “  bating 
no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,”  whoever  might  thwart  his 
progress  or  deny  his  talents.  By  the  year  1838  he 
had  achieved,  under  an  immensity  of  difficulties,  a 
reputation  so  solid  that  Mr.  Bunn,  lessee  of  Drury 
Lane,  thought  himself  justified  in  ofl’ering  him  an 
engagement  for  twenty  nights  at  £50  per  night. 
Mr.  Kean  accepted  the-  terms.  They  were  found 
so  satisfactory  by  Mr.  Bunn  that  the  engagement 
was  extended  to  forty-three  nights.  The  first  part 
he  played  under  this  agreement  was  that  of  Hamlet, 
—  always  a  favorite  with  ambitions  performers,  and 
to  succeed  in  which  confers  the  first  rank  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  He  had  made  what  might  be  called  a  series 
of  false  starts  in  his  extreme  youth.  This  time,  in 
his  growing  maturity,  the  start  was  real,  and  he  won 
the  race.  There  was  no  mistake  about  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  success.  The  audience  of  the  night  and 
the  critics  of  the  morning  agreed  in  their  favorable 
verdict ;  and  from  that  time  —  though  he  had  many 
opponents  and  detractors,  as  all  eminent  actors  have 
had  in  all  times,  and  must  continue  to  have  in  the 
future,  unless  human  nature  shall  in  the  new  time  be 
wholly  revolutionized  by  the  elimination  of  envy 
and  jealousy  from  the  list  of  human  passions  —  bis 
position  on  the  London  boards  was  established  too 
firmly  to  be  shaken.  During  this  his  first  important 
season  in  the  metropolis,  he  assumed  only  two  other 
parts  besides  that  ot  Hamlet,  —  both  amfetious  ones, 
in  which  his  father  had  excelled,  and  of  which  the 
vivid  remembrance  still  dwelt  in  the  minds  of  the 
theatrical  public, — those  of  Richiird  III.  and  Sir 
Giles  Overreach.  He  had  attempted  them  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  did  not  fail.  He  attempted  them  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  sncceeded.  During  the  next  three  years 
he  not  only  visited  the  UnitM  States  for  the  second 
time,  but  performed  for  two  seasons  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  provinces,  working 
hard  in  winning  his  way,  and  vindicating  his  right 
to  wear  his  father’s  mantle.  InwJanuary,  1842,  while 
performing  in  Dublin  along  with  Miss  Ellen  Tree, 
who  had  long  been  the  light  and  guiding  star  of  his 
heart,  the  greatest  and  happiest  event  of  his  life  was 
consummated  by  his  marriage  with  one  irho  was  as 
eminent  for  her  genius  as  an  actress  as  for  her  graces 
and  virtues  as  a  lady.  Such  a  union  was  as  appro- 
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pnate  m  it  wm  aiupiciout.  In  winning  the  heart 
wd  hand  of  Ellen  Tree,  Charlea  Kean  won  not  onl}r 
a  tender  wife,  but  a  sagacious  ft-iend,  and  an  invalu* 
able  partner  and  assistant  in  his  profitssion. 

Three  months  after  their  marriage,  thej  accepted 
a  joint  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  fifty4hree  nights, 
and  in  which  they  performed  the  leading  parts  in 
“  As  You  like  It,”  “The  Gamester,” and “  The  Lady 
of  Lyons.”  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Kean’s  ser- 
rices  were  transferred  to  Drury  Lane,  under  the 
management  of  his  old  ally  and  supporter,  Mr. 
Bunn.  Here  ha  continued  to  satisfy  the  manager 
and  the  public,  but  only  partially  to  satisfy  the  press, 
and  to  perpetuate  a  tuoces  d’entime  which  was  by 
BO  means  enough  to  satisfy  himself,  but  which  never¬ 
theless  had  in  no  degree  whatever  the.  etfect  of 
damping  the  courage,  or  weakening  the  all-sustaining 
self-reliance  which  were  the  main  supports  of  his 
life  and  character.  He  lost  no  ground,  even  if  he 
did  not  triumph  so  signally  as  be  wished.  Mrs. 
Kean  had  been  once  before  in  America,  and  desired 
to  revisit  the  scenes  of  her  early  success  in  a  foreign 
land ;  and  Mr.  Kean,  yielding,  if  the  word  can  be 
fairly  applied  to  wishes  that  did  not  run  counter  to 
his  own,  resolved  to  pay  his  third  visit  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  added  and  powerful  attraction  of 
bis  wife’s  assistance.  Renouncing  several  lucrative 
offers  made  them  in  London  and  the  provinces,  they 
embarked  for  New  York  in  August,  1845,  taking 
with  tiiem  a  new  play  entitled  “  The  Wife’s  Secret,” 
i^tten  by  Mr.  I^vell,  the  author  of  the  “  Provost 
of  Bruges,”  expressly  to  fit  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  husband  ami  wife.  In  this  play,  and  in  t^e 
usual  round  of  Shakespearian  character.^,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  perfonn  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
Union,  —  with  satisfactory  results  to  their  exchequer, 
and  with  added  lustra  to  their  fame,  —  until  the 
summer  of  1847,  when  they  returned  to  England 
and  fulfilled  the  various  provincial  engagements 
which  they  had  postponed,  but  not  abandoned, 
before  their  departure.  They  were  again  before  the 
Looilon  public  in  1849,  when  Mr.  Kean’s  only  great 
rival,  Mr.  Macready,  was  preparing  to  retire  from  a 
profession  which  he  had  so  long  adorned.  Mr.  Mac- 
rsady’s  friends  and  admirers  thought  he  had  left  no 
successor.  Mr.  Macready  himself  did  not  think  so ; 
and  although  he  seems  to  have  leaned  to  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Phelps,  and  not  Mr.  Cliarles  Kean,  was  des¬ 
tined  for  a  few  years  longer  to  keep  up  the  vestal  llame 
of  Shakespearian  purity  in  the  temple  of  the  drama, 
Mr.  Kean  was  a  silent  dissenter  from  the  verdict  of 
his  great  contemporary,  and  resolved  to  bide  his 
time  and  fight  bis  way  to  that  chief  place,  which 
hit  soul  coveted.  In  this  year,  or  the  close  of  1848, 
he  wiu  selected,  without  application  on. his  part,  to 
conduct  the  Christm:is  theatricals  at  Windsor 
Castle,  adopted  by  the  Queen  and  tlie  Prince  Con¬ 
sort  with  the  double  object  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  British  drama  and  gratif^'Ing  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  tastes  and  predilections,  without  subjecting  die 
Court  to  the  ordeal  and  the  labor  of  State  appear¬ 
ances  at  the  theatres  of  I.,ondon.  For  ten  years 
Mr.  Kean  filled  this  arduous,  and 'in  some  respects 
invidious  position,  receiving  at  the  close  of  the  first 
season,  from  her  Majesty,  a  diamond  ring  In  token  of 
her  recognition  of  his  services.  In  August,  1850, 
Mr.  Kcun,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Keeley,  entered 
on  a  new  phase  of  his  career,  and  added  the  perils 
of  management  to  the  toils  of  theatrical  perform¬ 
ance,  by  taking  a  lease  for  two  years  of  tne  Prin¬ 
cess’s  Theatre  in  Oxford  Street.  In  1861  Mr. 


Keeley  retireil  firom  the  manamment,  and  Mr.  Kean 
became  sole  lessee.  At  last  be  was  in  bis  proper 
element,  and  in  possession  of  the  means,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  the  courage  to  make  that  grand  experi¬ 
ment  on  the  public  taste  which  he  had  long  desired, 
and  to  discover  whether  it  were  possible  to  attract  i 
to  the  theatre  large  masses  of  the  people  by  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  noblest  tragedies  and  the  finest 
comedies  in  our  language,  —  to  revive,  in  fact,  the 
legitimate  drama,  which  seemed  to  be  tet  fading 
away  in  the  freezing  atmosphere  of  public  neglect. 

Mr.  Macready  had  made  a  gallant  attempt  in  the 
same  direction  some  years  previously.  He  wrote  to  i 
Mr.  Kean  in  1837,  notifying  him  of  the  fact  that  he  i 
had  taken  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  embarked 
in  a  hazardous  enterprise,  congeni^  neither  to  bis 
habits  nor  his  disposition,  “  with  a  view  of  retrieving 
in  some  measure  the  character  of  our  declining  art.” 
How  nobly  Mr.  Macready  upheld  the  dignity  of  the 
stage  during  kris  management  of  Covent  Garden  is 
a  fact  that  has  passed  into  dramatic  history.  But 
hU  efforts,  though  great,  were  but  partially  success¬ 
ful,  and  Wl  not  the  effect  upon  the  public  mind 
which  Mr.  Kean,  by  greater  labor,  by  more  refined 
taste  in  matters  extraneous  to  his  piosition  as  an 
actor,  by  more  indomitable  perseverance,  and  by  a 
more  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  was  enabled  to 
accomplish.  All  that  art,  all  that  skill,  all  that 
learning,  all  timt  gold  could  do  to  place  the  trage¬ 
dies  and  comedies  of  Shakespeare  upon  the  stage  in 
a  more  gorgeous  form  than  bad  ever  before  ,been 
attempt^,  or  had  ever  before  been  dreamed  of  as 
either  possible  or  desirable  by  Mr.  Macready  or  any 
other  manager,  was  done  by  Mr.  Kean  during  the 
years  from  1852  to  1859.  For  the  first  year,  and 
for  a  long  time  subsequently,  be  did  not  receive  from 
the  professional  critics  all  the  support  which  he  had 
a  right  to  e.xpect,  and  which  will  in  all  probability 
never  be  given  to  any  manager  who  prefers  old 
plays  to  new  ones,  as  long  as  the  two  trades  or  pro¬ 
fessions  of  critic  ft>r  the  newspapers,  and  writer  or 
adapter  of  farces  or  burlettas,  original  or  from  the 
French,  continue  to  be  united  in  the  same  person. 
This'  point,  which  is  one  of  real  importance  in  the 
interests  of  the  dramatic  art,  is  one  which  would 
occupy  too  much  of  our  space  to  discuss  at  full 
length,  but  which  cannot  be  justly  omitted  in  any  | 
sketch,  however  short,  of  the  life  and  labors  of  so  | 
great  an  actor  and  so  skilful  and  enterprising  a 
manager  as  ^Ir.  Kean.  “  Go  and  see  ‘  King  John  ’ 
at  the  Princess’s,”  said  the  writer  of  this  article,  in 
1852  to  a  critic  and  dramatic  author,  whom  he  met 
in  Pall  Mall.  “  I  have  seen  it,”  replied  the  critic, 

“  not  because  I  had  any  desire  to  see  it,  but  because 
professional  duty  compelled  me.  1  do  not  like  such 
waste  of  money  on  stage  upholstery  and  gewgaws 
of  decoration.  Only  fancy!  Kean  has  spent  no 
less  than  £3,000  in  getting  up  ‘  King  John,’  while  he  i 
could  have  purchased  five  new  and  original  trage¬ 
dies  at  £600  each  for  the  money,  and  made  five  | 
living  men  his  friends !  ”  The  incident  wae  repeat-  | 
ed  to  Mr.  Kean,  though  the  name  of  the  critic  was  | 
withheld.  “  Ah,”  be  replied,  with  a  chuckle  of  ' 
delight,  “  the  name  is  not  necessary.  I  know  it  j 
Shakespeare  is  good  enough  for  me.  Everyboi^  I 
knows  him  —  nobody  dares  depreciate  him.  He  I ' 
does  not  write  critiques  in  the  morning  papers ;  he  1 1 
is  not  jealous  of  everybody ;  he  does  not  come  and  { ^ 
bully  the  actors  at  rehearsal ;  and  he  never  asks  for  ,  | 
anv  money.  Shakespeare  for  ever  !”  if 

The  plays  which  Mr.  Kean  produced  during  his  |  j 
management  at  the  Princess’s,  and  in  which  he  and  | ! 
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Mrs.  Kean  performed  the  principal  parts,  —  aided  by 
a  company  singularly  cohesire  and  homogeneous, 
and  united  in  support  of  the  management  and  of 
one  another  (a  result  due  perhaps  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  to  the  tact,  delicacy,  and  kindly  feeling  of  Mrs. 
Kean,  who  took  a  personal  and  affectionate  interest 
in  any  one  employed  in  the  theatre,  than  to  Mr. 
Kean  himself,  though  in  this  respect  he  always  sec¬ 
onded  his  wife’s  efforts),  —  were  many,  and  various  in 
style  and  aharacter.  The  6rst  was  “  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,”  with  which  he  commenced  his  opening 
season  in  February,  1852.  This  was  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  great  historical  revival,  “  King  John,” 
and  an  aflerpiece  not  quite  so  gorgeous,  but  highly 
popular  and  successful,  entitled  “  The  Corsican 
Brothers,”  in  which  Mr.  Kean  displayed  a  versatil¬ 
ity  of  talent  which  even  his  warmest  admirers  had 
not  anticipated.  To  these  succeeded  “  Macbeth,” 
“  Sardanapalus,”  “  Richard  III.,"  “  Faust  and  Mar¬ 
guerite,”  “  King  Henry  VIII.,”  “  The  Winter’s  Tale,” 
“  Louis  XI.,"  “  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  “  King 
Richard  II.,”  “  The  Tempest,”  “  King  Lear,”  “  Pizar- 
ro,”  “  The  Merchant  of  Venice,’’  and  “Much  Ado 
about  Nothing.”  Most  of  these  pieces  “  ran  ”  for  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  nights,  and  attracted  to  the 
Princess’s  Theatre  not  only  the  crowd,  —  without 
whose  presence  theatrical  speculations  inevitably 
end  in  pecuniary  failure,  —  but  all  that  was  fashion¬ 
able,  intellectual,  and  elevated  in  London  society. 
The  sneers  about  theatrical  “  upholstery  ”  grew  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable  on  the  public  ear,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  ceased ;  and  when  Mr.  Kean  retired  from  the 
management  in  1860,  there  was  but  one  feeling  of 
admiration  for  the  exertions  he  had  made  in  the 
best  interests  of  his  art,  and  of  regret  that  such  mag¬ 
nificence  of  stage  effect  and  accessories,  combined 
with  such  excellence  of  acting  in  the  highest  and 
most  difficult  characters  in  all  the  round  of  the  dra¬ 
ma,  were  not  likely  to  be  witnessed  again  in  this 
generation.  At  a  public  dinner  given  to  him  at 
St.  James’s  Hall  on  his  retirement  from  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s,  —  a  dinner  organized  by  a  committee  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  educated  at  Eton,  and  most  of  whom  bad 
been  his  school-tellows,  including  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  presided,  —  Mr. 
Kean,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  reviewed  his 
past  career,  and  expatiated'with  njitural  and  manly 
pride  on  what  he  had  done,  and  on  what  he  had 
attempted  during  the  most  busy  and  succe-ssful  peri¬ 
od  of  his  life.  A  testimonial,  in  the  form  of  a  silver  I 
vase  valued  .at  2,000  guineas,  having  been  presented 
to  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  name  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  subscribers,  Mr.  Kean,  after  expressing 
in  feeling  terms  his  gratification  at  receiving  such  a 
mark  of  esteem  anj  approbation,  explained  the  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  he  was  actuated  in  the  historical 
revivals  which  had  made  his  name  and  his  manage¬ 
ment  so  famous. 

“  I  may,”  he  said,  “  perhaps  ^  expected,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  to  mabe  some  allusions  to 
the  principles  of  management  I  have  invariably 
adopted.  I  have  always  entertained  the  conviction 
that,  in  illustrating  the  great  plays  of  the  greatest 
poet  who  ever  wrote  for  the  advantage  of  men,  his¬ 
torical  accuracy  might  be  so  blended  with  pictorial 
effect,  that  instruction  and  amusement  would  go 
hand  in  hand ;  and  that  the  more  completely  such  a 
system  was  carried  out,  so  much  the  more  valuable 
and  impressive  would  ^  the  lesson  conveyed.  In 
fact,  I  was  anxious  to  make  the  theatre  a  school  as 
well  as  a  recreation ;  and  the  reception  given  to  the 
plays  thus  submitted  to  your  judgment,  combined 


with  the  unprecedented  number  of  their  repetitions 
bears,  I  think,  conclusive  evidence  that  my  views 
were  not  altogether  erroneous.  I  find  it  impossible 
to  believe,  as  some  have  asserted,  that  because  every 
detail  is  studied  with  an  eye  to  truth,  such  a  plan 
can  in  the  most  remote  degree  detract  from  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  poet  Mv  admiration  of  Shakespeare 
would  never  have  allowed  me  to  do  that  which  I 
could  possibly  conceive  would  be  detrimental  to  his 
mighty  genius ;  nor  can  I  suppose  that  this  great 
master  would  have  been  more  highly  esteemed  had 
I  been  less  correct  in  the  accessories  by  which  I  sur¬ 
rounded  him.  I  would  venture  to  ask  if,  in  the  play 
of  this  evening,  you  have  lost  one  jot  of  the  drama¬ 
tic  interest  because  in  the  ballroom  at  York  Place, 
and  at  the  Queen’s  trial  at  Blackfriars,  every  inci¬ 
dent  introduced  is  closely  adopted  from  the  histori¬ 
cal  descriptions  recording  those  very  events  as  they 
actually  occurred  above  three  hundred  years  ago  ?  ' 
I  would  ask,  I  repeat,  whether  the  fall  qf  Wolsey  has 
been  thereby  rendered  less  efiective,  or  the  death  of 
Katharine  less  solemn  and  pathetic  ?  I  would  also 
venture  to  add,  that  I  do  not  think  you  would  have 
been  more  impressed  with  the  address  of  King  Henry 
V:  to  his  army  at  Agincourt  had  it  been  delivered 
to  a  scanty  few,  incorrectly  attired,  and  totally  un¬ 
disciplined,  instead  of  a  well-trained  mass  of  men, 
representing  the  picture  of  a  real  Lost,  clothed  and 
accoutred  in  the  exact  costume  and  weapons  of  the 
time.” 

The  argument  was  cpnclusive,  though  the  success 
of  the  experiment  had  rendered  it  superfluous  as  a 
vindication.  Yet  successful  as  it  was,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  as  applied  to  the  public,  and  to 
the  fame  of  the  actor,  it  was  no  great  success  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view. 

“  Having  said  thus  much,”  continued  Mr.  Kean, 
“  I  need  not  deny  that  I  have  been  no  gainer  in  a 
commercial  sense.  More  restricted  notions,  and  a 
more  parsimonious  outlay,  might,  perhaps,  have  led 
to  a  very  different  result ;  but  I  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  by  such  considerations  to  check  my  desire  to 
do  what  I  considered  right,  and  what  would,  in  my 
opinion,  advance  the  best  interests  of  my  profession. 
Whatever  loss  I  have  sustained  is  amply  recom¬ 
pensed  by  the  favor  you  have  bestowed  upon  my 
efforts.  ^  far,  indeed,  from  regretting  the  past,  — 
if  I  could  recall  the  years  gone  by,  with  renewed 
health  and  strength,  I  would  gladly  undertake  the 
same  task  again  mr  a  similar  reward.  I  do  not  now 
retire  from  the  direction  of  this  theatre  through  any 
feelings  of  disappointment,  but  from  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  old  adage,  ‘  The  pitcher  goes  often  to 
the  well,  but  the  pitcher  at  last  may  be  broken.” 
Mind  and  body  require  rest  after  such  active  exer¬ 
cise  for  nine  years,  during  the  best  period  of  my  life, 
and  it  could  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  I  sank 
under  a  continuance  of  the  combined  duties  of  actor 
and  manager  of  a  theatre  where  everything  has 
grown  into  gigantic  proportions.  Indeed,  I  ^ould 
long  since  have  succumbed  had  I  not  been  sustained ' 
and  seconded  by  the  indomitable  energy  and  de¬ 
voted  affection  of  my  wife.  You  have  only  seen  her 
in  the  fulfilment  of  her  professional  pursuits,  and 
are,  therefore,  unable  to  estimate  the  value  of  her 
assistance  and  counsel.  She  was  ever  by  my  side  in 
the  hour  of  need,  ready  to  revive  my  drooping  spir¬ 
its,  and  to  stimulate  me  to  fresh  exertion.” 

But  Mr.  Kean,  in  retiring  from  the  management 
of  the  Princess’s,  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  the 
stage.  His  heart  was  in  his  profession.  Those  who 
knew  him  most  intimately  thought  it  probable  that 
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the  perfection  of  art  that  almost  approached  to  gen¬ 
ius,  but  did  not  attain  it;  while  a  third  section  de¬ 
nied  hia  claim  to  rank  as  a  tragedian  at  all,  either  in 
the  first  or  the  second  rank.  But  this  is  always  the 
fate  o£  the  living.  The  iU-natured  tod  commonly 
judge  of  the  great  and  the  ambitious  by  their  worst 
pertormances,  and  ignore  their  best.  The  grave, 
Dowever,  reverses  these  judgments;  and  when  the 
tongue  and  the  pen  are  silent,  and  the  great  actor 
and  the  great  poet  have  gone  to  that  bourne  “  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and 'the  weary  are 
at  rest,”  the  spirit  of  detraction  is  awed  by  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  tomb,  and  the  world  remembers  them  no 
longer  by  their  worst  but  by  their  best  efforts,  and 
begins  to  think  that  perhaps  it  will  never  look  upon 
thmr  like  again.  Though  the  earth  is  still  f^h 
over  the  grave  Charles  Kean,  this  result  is  al¬ 
ready  obvious ;  and  when  the  day  comes  when  those 
who  were  young  and  ardent,  and  in  the  first  flush  of 
manhood  and  womanhood,  at  the  time,  not  now  re¬ 
mote,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  revived  at 
the  Princess’s  the  masterpieces  of  Shakespeare,  shall 
arrive  at  old  age,  the  world  will  doubtless  hear  from 
their  lips,  when  grown  garrulous,  the  same  laments 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  stage,  and  the  same  recol¬ 
lections  of  those  “  palmy  ”  days  of  their  youth  when 
Kean,  as  Hamlet,  as  l^g  John,  as  Canlinal  W(fl- 
sey,  and  as  Louis  XL,  delighted  the  town;  and 
when  Mrs.  Kean,  as  Katharine  of  Aragon,  as  Her- 
mione,  as  Portia,  and  as  Rosalind,  drew  from  all 
hearts  a  genuine  and  enthusiastic  applause. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  look  forward  with  hope¬ 
fulness  to  any  considerable  revival  of  the  Shakespear¬ 
ian  drama  in  our  day.  Music,  the  ballet,  the  farce, 
and  the  vaudeville,  native  and  imported,  are  more 
consonant  to  modern  taste  than  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  Shakespeare.  There  may  be,  of 
course,  a  reaction ;  but  it  will  require  great  actors 
to  bring  it  about,  and  since  Charles  Kean  has  left  us 
we  know  not  where  to  look  for  them. 


THE  SHIPS  DOCTOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIFHAHT. 

The  Gushat  House  stood,  as  its  name  denotes,  at 
the  angle  where  two  roads  met.  These  were  pleas¬ 
ant  country  roads  both,-7  one,  shadowed  by  trees 
here  and  there,  threading  through  rich  and  broad 
fields,  led  up  into  the  wealthy  inland  country,  the 
rich  heart  of  Fife ;  the  other,  with  scattered  cot¬ 
tages  instead  of  the  trees,  growing  after  a  while 
closer  and  closer  together,  was  the  straight  road  to 
the  “  town,”  and  was  open  to  the  sea  view  and  the 
sea  breezes.  The  town  was  the  little  town  of  An- 
struther  on  the  Fife  coast ;  the  sea  was  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  half  ocean,  half  river;  the  time  was  fifty 
years  ago.  In  this  loctdity,  and  at  that  distant 
period,  happened  the  very  brief  and  simple  story  1 
{  have  now  to  telL 

‘  In  the  Gushat  House  lived  Mrs.  Sinclair,  and 
I  Nora,  her  daughter.  The  house  was,  in  its  humble 

iway,  a  kind  of  jointure-house,  though  it  belonged 
to  no  potent  family  or  county  magnate.  It  had 
been  for  'generations — since  it  was  built,  indeed  — 
!  the  refuge  of  one  widow  or  other,  who  had  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  in  the  place  to  remain  near  it,  or 
some  connection  with  the  soiL  The  present  occu¬ 
pant  had  been  the  wife  of  the  mihister,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  smaller  proprietors  in  the 
neighborhood.  She  was  a-  woman  whom  the  county 

Jdid  not  disdain  to  visit  and  honor ;  but  yet  she  was 
not  rich,  nor  a  great  lady  in  her  own  person.  In 
L. 
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those  days  life  was  simpler,  more  aristocratic  per. 
haps,  ‘  but  less  luxurious,  and  far  more  homely. 
Nowadays  the  coast  towns  in  Fife  are  unendor- 
able.  In  summer  they  are  nothing  but  great  recep^ 
tacles  of  herrings,  not  in  their  silvery  state,  as  they 
come  in  in  glistening  shoals  in  the  boats  from  sea, 
but  in  the  hideous  course  of  economical  preserva. 
tlou  and  traffic.  Salt  and  smells,  and  busy  women 
armed  with  knives,  operating  upon  the  once  harm, 
leas  “^drave,”  line  all  the  stony  little  streets,  and 
send  up  to  heaven  an  unsavory  testimony.  You 
breathe  herrings,  if  yon  are  so  unwary  as  to  tnut 
yourself  in  the  season  on  that  too  prolific  coast. 
But  it  was  not  so  fifty  years  ago.  Then  the  hcN 
rings  came  in  to  be  eaten,  not  to  be  salted  down  in 
bamls,  and  they  had  not  got  the  upper  hand  of 
everything.  .  There  was  no  lucrative  trade  going 
on,  no  salt  and  pungent  harvest-time  of  the  sea, 
but  the  homely  wynds  were  passable,  even  in  sum¬ 
mer,  though  cleanliness  was  far  from  perfect.  In 
place  of  the  herrings  there  was  the  whale  fishery, 
which  sent  out  its  ships  periodically,  and  brought 
back  with  corresponding  regularity  the  sailor  fisher¬ 
men  to  their  families  when  the  e.xpedition  of  the 
year  was  over.  It  was  a  trade  more  picturesque, 
more  dangerous,  and  less  disagreeaUe,  at  least  to 
the  bystander.  Nobody  could  refuse  to  be  iate^ 
ested  in  the  solemn  ships  going  forth  to  their  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  ice,  and  the  storms,  and  the  .monsters 
(ff  the  sea ;  nor  in  their  exciting  return,  when  the 
well-known  rig  would  heave  slowly  in  sight  on  the 
broad  Firth,  under  eager  telescopes,  which  reported 
the  signs  she  carried,  the  julxlant  garland  on  the 
mast,  sign  of  a  successful  fishing,  or  melancholy 
fi^  half-mast  high,  which  thrilled  the  whole  town 
witii  alarm,  no  one  knowing  whose  son  or  husband, 
or  what  fsunily’s  father  it  might  be.  An  interest 
almost  more  exciting,  and  certainly  more  freijuent, 
would  thrill  through  the  little  salt-water  place  when 
a  gale  came  on  suddenly  at  some  time  when  “  our 
boats  ”  were  at  sea.  So  that  the  “  town  ”  was  not 
without  its  points  of  huoun  interest,  before  the 
herring  barrels,  and  hideous  trade  consequent  there¬ 
upon,  had  appeared  in  the  stony  little  streets. 

And  to  Nora  Sinclair  it  was  a  very  interesting 
lace.  She  was  fond  of  the  fisher-folk,  whom  she 
ad  known  idl  her  life,  and  who,  for  their  part, 
were  fond  of  her.  She  and  her  mother  were  local 
princesses,  as  it  were,  in  the  parish ;  for  the  reign¬ 
ing  minister  was  unmarried  ami  unsympathetic. 

In  those  days,  before  the  advent  of  King  Ilerring, 
even  the  position  of  the  minister  was  different 
There  was  no  dissent  in  the  place,  except  the  little 
Episcopal  church,  “English  chapel,”  as  it  was 
called,  to  which  some  of  the  adjacent  gentry  came, 
and  which  everybody  regarded  witli  half  indulgent, 
half  contemptuous  tolerance.  'It  was  tacitly  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  Hnd  of  necessity  that  the  fine  people 
should  frequent  tliis  little  conventicle  ;  the  common 
people  granted  them  the  indulgence  with  a  half- 
sniiie  at  their  Veakocss  of  caste  and  training,  but 
occupied  the  parish  church  themselves  in  close 
masses,  filling  the  pews  with  characteristic  rugged 
faces,  and  the  air  with  a  faint  breath  of  fish  and  Ur 
and  salt  water,  —  the  inalienable  odor  of  a  seafar- 
ing  population.  Nora  Sinclair  was  in  most  things 
a  young  woman  of  refined  tastes;  but  she  bml 
never  atd  her  eyes  or  her  senses  opened  to  these 
little  imperfections.  She  took  all  the  interest  of  a 
dau^ter  of  the  place  in  its  vicissitudes,  and  knew 
the  boats  and  their  crews,  and  was  as  anxious  when 
it  blew  a  gale  as  if  she  herself  had  known  what  it  'I 
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vM  to  TCDture  her  heart  on  the  dan^roos  chances  : 
of  the  tea.  Her  mother  and  the  lived  a  not  un-  I 
cheerfol  life  in  the  Gushat  House,  metaphoricallj 
placed,  as  it  waa,  with  one  eye  on  the  country  and  I 
one  on  the  sea.  The  “  families  "  about  were  many  1 
of  them  “  connections  ”  of  Mrs.  Sinclair,  who  was,  I 
ss  has  been  said,  of  a  verj'  good  stock,  —  ohl  Auch- 
intorlie’i  daughter ;  and  those  who  were  not  con¬ 
nections  were  old  friends.  The  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter  were  not  left  alone  when  they  had  to  change  to 
the  wistful  widow's  refuge,  from  tlie  manse.  Kind 
fhen<ls  and  cheerful  company  stirronnded  them.  In 
the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  Firth  waa  often 
black  with  storms,  and  the  weather  too  gloomy  for 
enjoyment,  the  two  ladies  would  go  “  across "  in 
the  ferry-boat  from  Kingfaorn  to  Edinburgh,  not 
without  some  trembling  for  the  dangers  of  the  passage, 
ind  setde  themselves  there  for  a  few  months,  dar¬ 
ing  which  time  Nora  would  have  hef  gayeties,  and 
be  taken  to  a  few  balls,  and  take  her  share  in  the 
pleasures  of  her  yout^.  Altogether  it  was  a  very 
endur.ible  life. 

It  was  in  Edinburgh  she  first  met  with  Willy 
Enkine,  though  he  was  a  neighbor  at  home.  He 
was  one  of  the  Erskines  of  Druintliwacket,  of  as 
good  a  family  as  any  in  Fife.  One  of  Mrs.  Sinclair’s 
perplexities  was  to  make  out  in  what  way  the 
Eniunee  and  the  AncLintorlie  farailv  were  con¬ 
nected,  but  she  never  saoceede<l  in  cfearing  it  up. 
Tkst  there  was  some  connection  slie  was  sure,  and  i 
Willy  was  very  welcome  when  he  paid  tliOse  ^re-  j 
qoent  visits  in  Heriot  Bow,  where  they  were  living,  j 
sad  tat  SO  long  that  Nora  grew  tired  of  him,  though 
he  was  a  handsome  young  fellow.  “  Poor  callant,  j 
K  far  away  from  home,  what  would  he  do  but  come 
and  see  me,  that  am  his  mother’s  near  connection  ?  ” 
Mrs.  Sinclair  would  say.  And  if  she  could  have 
been  angry  with  her  JJora,  it  would  have  been  for 
this  cause. 

“Not  so  very  near,  raamma,”  Nora  would  an- 
iwer.  “  And  if  all  our  connections  were  to  come  as 
often  —  ” 

“  They  all  show  a  very  proper  feeling,  my  dear,” 
wts  her  mother’s  reply ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
trae.  Cousins  to  the  fifth  degree  always  turned  up 
to  take  care  of  Nora  at  her  balls,  —  to  dance  with 
her  when  there,  —  to  cheer  her  mother’s  solitude 
when  she  was  gone,  according  to  their  several  ages 
end  sexes.  The  Sinclairs  were  a  very  “well-con- 
aected  ”  family,  and  it  was  a  circumstance  which 
added  much  to  the  comfort  of  their  life.  ‘ 

As  for  Willy  Erskine,  ho  was  a  very  nice  young 
fellow,  everybody  allowed.  He  was  not  rick,  to  be 
sure.  The  Drumthwacket  household  *was  known 
not  to  a  rich  one,  and  he  was  the  third  spn.  But 
be  WM  doing  what  it  was  tlie  proper  thing  for  a  third 
ion  to  do.  It  had  not  been  his  vocation  to  go  to 
India,  like  bis  second  and  fourth  brothers,  though, 
BO  doubt,  that  would  have  been  the  best  way  ;  and 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  had  not  been  discoveretl, 
so  to  apeak,  in  those  days.  His  eldest  brother  wia 
St  the  Bar,  and  Johnny,  the  fifth,  was  to  be  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  family ;  so  that  Willy's  lot  was  clear  m- 
fcre  him,  even  had  he  not  been  impelled  towards  it  by 
a  naturally  scientific  turn  of  mind.  Ha  was  pursu¬ 
ing  his  medical  studies  at  Edinbuigh  University  dur¬ 
ing  those  years  when  Nora  and  her  mother  oame  in 
the  winter  to  Heriot  Row.  In  summer  it  was  quite  a 
practicable  thing  to  walk  from  Drumthwacket,  which 
was  only  aixteen  mihss  off,  down  to  Anitruther  on 
one  pretence  or  other,  an  expedition  which  made 
it  quite  natural,  as  well  as  necessary,  to  lo<^  in  ”  at 


the  Gushat  House,  somewhere  near  the  time  of  the 
early  dinner.  The  fare  on  Mrs.  Sinclmr's  table  was 
homely,  but  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  grumble  at 
the  frequent  visitor,  or  put  on  company  jmnetilios, 
or  even  a  fresh  table-cloth  for  Willy.  The  latter 
was  a  point  upon  which  the  population  of  the  Gu¬ 
shat  House  were  always  very  es«y  in  their  mimls ;  for 
no  lady  in  Fife  had  a  better  stock  of  “  napery,”  and 
none  were  more  delicately,  femininely  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  clean  linen.  Besides  which,  everybody 
in  those  daj’S  washeil  at  home,  and  clean  table-elotbs 
cost  nothing, —  a  matter  of  primitive  Inxnry  unknown 
in  our  da^'s.  Young  Erskine  would  look  in,  and 
nobody  was  otberwise  than  pleased  to  see  him ;  other 
people,  too,  “  looked  in  ”  on  other  days.  Sometimes 
there  would  be  two  or  three  strangers,  equally  unex¬ 
pected  and  vvelcome,  at  the  widow’s  table.  Tliere 
was  glorious  fish,  fresh  from  the  sea,  —  cod  with  great 
milk-white  flakes,  and  the  delicious  haddocks  of  the 
Firth,  which  cost  next  to  nothing,  to  take  the  edge 
off  the  wholesome  appetites  of  these  young  people ; 
ami  savory  old  Scotch  dishes,  such  sw  exist  no  more, 
—  Scotch  collops,  brown  and  fragrant;  chickens, 
which  were  not  called  chickens,  bat  “  hens  ” ;  dainty 
curries,  in  which  the  homely  rural  gentry,  with  sons 
and  brothers  by  the  score  in  India,  were  as  great 
critics  as  the  old  Indians  themselves.  To  the  toard 
thus  spread  the  country  neighbors  were  always  kindly 
welcome ;  and  Mrs.  Sinclatr  took  no  special  notice  of 
the  frequency  with  which  young  Erskine  made  his 
appearance.  If  Nora  was  more  observant,  she  was 
also  more  tolerant  than  she  had  been  in  Edinburgh. 
She  did  not  even  seem  to  dislike  it  much  when 
chance  brought  her  in  contact  with  the  young  stu¬ 
dent  among  the  rocks,  as  sometimes  happened. 
'Though  that'  age  was  not  so  advanced  as  our  own, 
it  was  still  possible,  even  at  so  rudinaentary  an  epoch, 
to  make  goM  nse  of  the  sea-coast,  and  the  marine 
creatures  which  the  young  man  was  studying,  to 
further  such  encounters.  He  called  them  by  their 
Latin  names  when  he  walked  with  Nora  up  to 
the  Gushat  House,  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  respected  his 
habits  of  research.  “  It ’s  little  good  he  ’ll  get  out  of 
the  tangle  on  the  rocks,”  she  would  say,  “  but  it  shows 
a  diligent  mind.”  At  which  praise  'Willy  would 
blush,  and  Nora  smile. 

But  there  was  no  haste,  no  rush  upon  the  inevi¬ 
table,  no  rash  effort  to  put  it  to  the  touch,  to  win  or 
lose  it  all.  He  would  have  lost  his  love  altogether 
had  he  been  precipitate.  Nora  was  the  only  child 
of  her  mother,  who  was  a  widow.  She  had  tender 
love  to  guard  her,  and  full  freedom  to  do  as  she 
plesscvl.  She  was  the  favorite  of  all  the  fishcr-folk, 
Use  beauty  of  the  town,  adrafred,  imitated,  c.^ressed, 
and  followed,  wherever  she  went.  The  Gushat  House 
was  the  cheeriest  little  house  in  all  the  country-side, 
and  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  the  most  indulgent  mother : 
naturally,  therefore,  Nora  had  no  wish,  not  the  most 
distant  inclination,  to  siu:ritice  all  this  to  become  any 
man’s  wife.  Ijove  lays  hold  upon  some, people  with 
a  violent  hand,  but  with  others  hs»  to  go  softly,  and 
eschew  all  turbulence.  Nora  began  to  like  ybung 
Erskine’s  society.  She  began  to  feel  a  certain  light¬ 
ness  diffuse  itself  over  her  heart  when  she  saw, him 
coming  down  the  long  country  road,  crossing  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  When  winter  came,  suid  these 
same  treps  were  bare,  and  the  journey  to  Heriot 
Row  drew  near,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  her  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  Erskine  was  already  there.  Not  that  she 
went  so  far  as  to  form  a  g.ood  resolution  to  be  kinder 
to  him,  to  permit  his  attendance  more  willingly. 
She  was  only  pleased  to  think  that  he  would  be  at 
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hand  to  be  snubbed  or  encouraged  as  the  humor 
might  seize  her,  —  a  very  improper  spirit,  as  the 
youthful  reader  will  perceive.  But  >(ora  was  far 
from  being  a  jierfect  young  woman.  Thus  things 
went  on  in  a  leisurely  way.  There  was  no  hurry ; 
even  Willy  himself,  though  he  was  deeply  in  earnest, 
was  aware  that  there  was  no  hurry.  It  any  competi¬ 
tor  should  appear  ready  to  carry  her  off  suddenly, 
then  Willy  Erskine  would  wake  up  too,  and  fly 
violent  and  desperate  to  the  assault.  But  no  such 
catastrophe  was  threatening-  Nora,  everybody  said, 
was  “  fancy  free.”  Even  her  saucy  sallies,  her  little 
caprices,  proved  this.  Her  lovers  were  her  friends, 
in  a  quaint  rural  sort  of  way.  She  did  not  wish  to 
cast  any  of  them  from  the  latter  eminence  by  re¬ 
garding  them  in  the  former  capacity.  She  might 
go  on  wandering  through  the  metaphorical  forest  for 
years,  some  people  said,  and  take  the  crooked  stick 
at  the  end.  Whether  he  was  the  crooked  stick  or 
not,  Willy  Erskine,  like  a  wise  general,  kept  a  wary 
eye  on  her  tacdcs,  and  held  himself  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  weakening  in  her  defences.  It 
had  begun  years  ago,  when  they  were  boy  and  girl ; 
it  might  last  till  they  were  middle-aged  for  anything 
that  could  be  smd  to  the  contrary.  He  was  always 
at  Nora’s  disposal,  to  do  anything  she  chose  to  ask 
him,  and  she  was  always  friendly  to  Willy,  ready  to 
stand  up  for  Lim  when  he  was  absent,  and  to  give 
him  the  most  solemn  goo<l  advice  when  he  permitted 
her  the  opportunity.  Nora  might  have  been  his 
grandmother,  to  juc^  by  the  prudent  counsel  she 
gave  him,  and  would  try  his  devotion  the  next 
moment  by  laying  upon  him  the  most  involous  and 
troublesome  commissions.  Thus  the  time  went  on 
imperceptibly,  marking  its  progress  on  these  two  at 
least  by  no  remarkable  events.  Nora  was  brides¬ 
maid  so  often  to  her  youthful  friends  that  she  began 
to  declare  loudly  that  she  had  forestalled  her  own 
luck,  and  would  never  be  a  bride,  —  but  without 
any  sort  of  faith  in  her  own  prediction.  Yet,  though 
this  state  of  things  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  it  was 
a  necessity  that,  one  time  or  other,  it  should  come 
to  an  end. 

The  end  was  brought  about,  as  it  happened,  by 
another  event,  of  great  importance  to  young  Erskine, 
and  in  which  Nora  and  her  mother,  as  in  duty 
bound,  took  a  lively  interest.  Willy’s  professional 
studies  came  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  ladies  went, 
well  pleased,  to  witness  the  curious  ceremonial  at 
which  he  was  “  capped,”  as  it  is  called,  —  the  out¬ 
ward  sign  and  token  of  his  having  attained  the  dig- 
nit}’  of  M.  D.  He  had  pa.<>8ed  his  examination  with 
credit,  and  his  friends  were  proud.  At  night  there 
was  a  little  party  of  Fife  folk  at  Heriot  Row.  The 
good  people  went  to  tea  and  supper,  and  made  one 
substantial  but  light,  and  one  still  more  substantial 
and  very  heavy,  meal.  Then  the  health  of  the 
young  doctor  was  drunk  with  kindly  enthusiasm. 
“  Willy,  take  you  my  advice  and  get  a  wife  next,” 
said  one  of  the  genial  guests,  and  the  suggestion 
was  received  with  general  applause. 

“  A  doctor  without  a  wife  is  like  rigging  without 
a  ship,”  said  another  adviser.  “  There ’s  two  pro¬ 
fessions  that  must  aye  have  the  ballast  of  a  petticoat. 
As  for  a  soldier,  like  your  brother  Sandy,  he ’s  bet¬ 
ter  without  one,  if  he  could  be  brought  to  think  it ; 
and  John  will  be  the  laird,  and  he  can  take  his 
time.  But  a  minister  and  a  doctor  have  no  choice. 
You’ll  ask  us  to  your  wedding  next,  if  you ’ll -be 
guided  by  me.” 

“  What  Captain  Maitland  says  is  very  true,”  said 
Mrs.  Sinclair;  ‘‘a  doctor’s  never  well  received  in 


families  till  he ’s  a  married  man.  You  ’re  but  young, 
and  there ’s  no  hurry  except  for  that.  When  I 
a  young  woman  myself,  and  needing  doctors,  not 
even  a  family  connection  would  have  led  me  to  call 
in  a  man  that  was  without  a  wife.” 

“  Here ’s  a  man  that  has  no  mind  to  be  without  a 
wife,”  cried  Willy.  Perhaps  he  was  a  little  excited 
with  drinking  his  own  health,  or  some  one  else’i. 
“  I  wish  it  only  depended  on  me  —  ” 

“  You  can  but  try,”  said  one,  patting  him  on  the 
shoulder.  “  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,”  said 
another.  “  I  would  not  wonder  if  it  was  all  settled 
a  year  ago !  ”  said  a  third ;  and  various  looks,  some 
veiled,  some  openly  significant,  wera  turned  mxin  the 
corner  where,  amid  a  little  knot  of  girls,  Nora  sat 
apart.  It  was  no  revelation  to  I^ra;  but  the 
thought  of  being  thus  openly  indicated  set  her  pride 
up  in  arms.  She  to  marry  Willy  Erskine  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  except  her  sovereign  grace  and 
pleasure !  She  to  take  him  because>he  was  a  doctor 
and  wanted  a  wife  1  She  h^  to  dance  the  first  reel 
with  him,  when  the  room  was  cleared  after  supper, 
and  Mrs.  Sinclair  went  to  the  piano,  —  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  hero  of  the  occasion  and  she  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  partly  because  they  were  such 
old  friends ;  but  she  would  scarcely  grant  the  young 
fellow  a  look,  even  when  her  hand  was  in  his  in  the 
pretty,  animated  dance.  And  Willy  in  his  excite¬ 
ment  held  that  soft  hand  longer,  and  clasped  it 
closer  than  was  at  all  needful.  Nora’s  girlish  temper 
blazed  up ;  but  he  could  not  see  it,  the  foolish  boy ! 
H^  own  heat  and  ardor  long  suppressed,  the  pleas¬ 
ant  intoxication  of  all  those  friendly  plaudits  and 
flattering  good  wishes,  the  seduction  of  the  moment 
when  all  were  gone  but  himself,  and  the  careful  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house  had  begun  to  put  away  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  feast  and  lock  up  her  “  garde-vin,”  were 
too  much  for  him.  Willy  was  so  far  left  to  himself 
as  to  arrest  Ndra  in  the  hall  when  she  had  said 
good  night  to  the  last  guest.  He  was  by  way  of 
leaving  himself,  when  he  stopped  her,  and  took  her 
hand.  “  Say  a  kind  word  to  me,  Nora,”  he  cried, 
drawing  her  Into  the  dimly  lighted  little  room  be¬ 
hind,  which  was  called  the  library.  Mrs.  Sinclair 
was  in  the  dining-room  close  by,  with  her  confiden¬ 
tial  handmaiden,  putting  away  the  things.  They 
could  hear  her  voice  where  they  stood,  and  there 
was  no  harm  in  this  little  chance  interview.  “  Say 
a  kind  word  to  me,  Nora,”  he  pleaded ;  “  you  know 
how  fond  I  am  of  you.  I’ve  never  thought  of 
another  since  I  was  a  boy  at  school.  I ’ve  looked 
forward  to  this  for  years  and  years.” 

“  What  have  you  looked  forward  to,  Mr.  En- 
kine  ?  ”  said  Nora,  with  the  insolence  of  power. 

“  Nora  —  Nora,  don’t  speak  like  that  1  ”  cried  the 
young  man.  “  I ’m  not  worth  it,  but  you  must  take 
me  —  you  know  you  must  take  me  ;  you  ’re  all  the 
world  to  me.  What  do  I  care  for  my  degree  or 
anything  else  but  for  you  ?  S&y  you  ’ll  take  a  poor 
fellow,  Nora  V  You  know  you  are  all  the  world  to 
me.” 

“  Indeed,  I  know  nothit^  of  the  kind,”  said  Nora. 
“  I  am  very’  sleepy,  and  f  don’t  care  much  about 
your  degree.  Must  take  you,  indeed  I  I  never  do 
anything  that  I  must  do.  What  with  their  toasts, 
and  their  talk,  and  their  nonsense,  they ’ve  turned 
your  head.  Good  night.” 

And  she  went  away  from  him,  while  he  stood  and 
looked  after  her,  stupefied.  “  Nora !  ”  he  said,  in  a 
voice  of  such  pain  that  Mrs.  Sinclair  heard,  and  left 
the  “  things  ”  on  the  table.  She  came  in  while  Nora 
stood  still,  haughty  and  offended,  at  the  door.  The 
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mother  saw  at  once  what  was  the  matter.  She 
thought  it  was  a  lovers’  quarrel,  and  she  saw  there 
had  Been  enough  of  it  for  the  night 

«!  thought  you  had  gone  with  the  Lindsays, 
Willy,”  she  said,  looking  at  him  in  her  motherly 
way,'  “  And  you  must  be  wearied,  and  fit  for  your 
h^.  What ’s  Nora  making  her  little  moue  at  now  ? 
But  never  mind  her,  my  man ;  to-morrow ’s  a  new 
day.” 

“  Yes,  to-morrow ’s  a  new  day,”  cried  Willy.  “  I  ’ll 
take  no  thought  of  what  1  ’ve  heard  to-night  To¬ 
morrow  I ’m  coming  back.” 

And  with  that  he  rushed  away.  As  for  Nora,  she 
flew  up  stairs,  and  went  to  bed,  that  she  might  not 
come  in  for  that  little  sermon  which  was  on  her 
mother’s  lips.  When  she  had  shut  herself  into  her 
own  room  she  had  a  good  cry.  She  could  not  have 
told  any  one  the  reason  of  her  perversity.  She  was 
ingry  with  herself  and  Willy,  and  the  guests  who 
had  put  such  nonsense  in  his  head,  and  all  the 
world.  M\t»l  take  him ;  very  likely  !  If  she,  Nora 
Sinclair,  ever  had  anything  to  say  to  a  man  who 
came  to  her  with  such  a  plea !  She  paused  on  the 
TCTge  of  a  petulant  vow.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it 
woud  be  as  well  not  to  make  any  oaths  on  the  subject 
And,  luckily,  at  that  moment  she  fell  asleep,  which 
was  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  To-morrow 
would  be,  as  Mrs.  Sinclair  said,  a  new  day. 

But,  unfortunately,  to-morrow  is  not  always  a  new 
day.  When  Nora  got  up  in  the  chilly  spring  morn¬ 
ing  she  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  more  irritated  and 
petulant  than  she  had  been  the  evening  before.  As 
Ibr  Mrs.  Sinclair,  it  was  her  fixed  opinion  that  the 
mung  folk  should  be  left  to  themselves  to  make  up 
their  little  matters.  “  They  know  each  other’s  ways 
best,”  she  said ;  “  older  folk  do  more  harm  than 
good  when  they  interfere.”  So  when  Willy  came 
mpale  and  breathless,  the  kind  woman  withdrew 
herself,  that  the  two  might  get  it  over  undisturbed. 
It  was  not  a  new  day  for  young  Erskine  any  more 
than  it  was  for  Nora.  It  was  a  feverish  supplement 
to  last  night.  He  had  not  perhaps  gone  to  bed 
calmly  after  all  his  excitement  as  a  girl  has  to  do. 
There  was  a  rere-supper  somewhere  to  which  his 
fnends  had  dragged  him,  and  where  probably  Wil¬ 
ly’s  brain  had  l^en  heated  by  strong  drinks.  The 
morning  found  him  parched  with  mental  impatience 
and  suspense,  as  well  as  with  a  certain  degree  of 
bodily  feverishness  and  misery.  It  seemed  to  his 
heat^  eyes  as  if  Nora  meant  to  jilt  him  after  all  his 
devotion.  He  swore  a  big  oath  to  himself  as  he 
rushed  along  to  Heriot  Row.  “  If  she  ’ll  not  take 

me  now,  after  all,”  said  Willy,  “  by - ,  I  ’ll  go  off  to 

sea,  and  I  ’ll  never  be  heard  of  more.”  In  this  mut¬ 
ual  mood  the  two  met  It  was  not  an  amiable  in¬ 
terview  on  either  side.  The  young  lover  took  up 
precisely  the  line  of  argument  which  was  most  prej¬ 
udicial  to  him.  He  pleaded  his  faithful  services,  — 
bis  devotion,  which  had  lasted  for  years.  He  estab¬ 
lished  a  claim  upon  Nora,  which  she  was  not  the 
girl  to  put  up  witla  And  she,  on  her  side,  scornfully 
denied  any  claim  he  had  upon  her.  ”  If  that  is 
what  you  call  love,”  said  the  indignant  maiden,  “  to 
follow  a  girl  about,  whether  she  likes  or  not,  and 
then  to  tell  her  she  must  take  you,  to  pay  you  for 
it !  ”  This,  alas  !  was  not  the  way  of  settling  their 
affairs. 

“  Nora,”  cried  the  young  man,  desperate,  “  this  is 
the  moment  that ’s  to  settle  my  life.  It ’s  bttle  mat¬ 
ter  Tor  you,  but  for  me  it’s  life  or  death.  I ’m  not 
asking  you  to  take  me  now,  —  say  a  year,  say  even 
two  years,  I  ’ll  be  content ;  but  1  have  to  know  — 


Nora,  bide  a  moment ;  if  you  turn  me  away  without 

any  hope  —  by - There’s  the  Pretty  PeggyMA]^ 

from  Anster  on  Saturday.  I  ’ll  go  to  Greenl^d  in 
her,  and  never  see  you  more.” 

“  And  why  should  I  want  to  see  you  more  ?  ”  said 
Nora.  “  What  do  I  care  for  your  Pretty  Peggy  i 
It  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good,  Mr.  Erskine.  It 
will  teach  you  that  you  can’t  have  everything  your 
own  way.” 

“  Is  this  your  last  word,  Nora  ?  ”  cried  the  poor 
fellow  with  glistening  eyes.  If  she  had  looked  him 
in  the  face,  Nora^s  heart  would  have  given  way. 
But  she  felt  her  weakness,  and  would  not  look  him 
in  the  face.  She  stood  the  table,  turning  over 
and  over  in  her  hand  an  Indian  toy  of  carved  ivory, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  as  if  it  was  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  the  pattern  that  involved  life  and  death,  — 
and  then  she  said  slowly,  while  the  blood  seemed  to 
ebb  away  from  her  heart,  “  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say.” 

in  another  moment  the  door  shut  violently,  and 
Willy  Erskine  was  gone.  The  sound  went  through 
the  house  like  a  thunder-clap,  and  threw  down  with 
its  violent  concussion  the  castle  of  cards  in  which 
Nora  had  been  entrenching  herself.  She  sank  down 
upon  a  chair,  stupefied,  and  listened  to  the  step  that 
went  echoing  along  the  street.  Was  he  mne? 
Was  he  really  gone  ‘i  and  forever?  Gone  to  Green¬ 
land  ih  the  Pretty  Peggy,  into  the  ice  where  men 
and  ships  perished,  into  the  whaling  boats  where 
they  sank  and  were  lost  forever,  —  should  she  never 
see  him  more  ? 

“  You ’ve  made  the  bed,  and  you  must  lie  on  it,” 
said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  when  she  heard  all,  with  an 
indignation  that  was  soon  lost  in  sympathy.  But 
Nora  would  not  give  way  either  to  the  sympathy  or 
the  indignation.  She  declared  steadily  that  she 
would  do  the  same  over  again  if  it  was  in  her 
power.  “  What  right  had  he  to  come  making  claims, 
and  speaking  of  his  rights  to  me  ?  ”  she  said.  “  If  a 
lad  follows  a  girl,  does  that  give  him  a  right  to  her 

—  whether  or  no  ?  ”  This  was  said  with  burning 
eyes  into  which  tears  refused  to  come.  But  yet 
Nora  shed  teare  enough  over  it.  She  took  immense 
pains  privately  to  find  out  when  the  Pretty  Peggy 
sailed,  and  to  know  if  she  had  shipped  a  doctor  b^ 
fore  she  left  Anster  pier.  Not  for  her  life  would  she 
have  asked  the  doctor’s  name,  but  she  satisfied  her¬ 
self  so  far.  And  when  the  fact  could  no  longer  be 
doubted,  her  heart  grew  so  sick  that  she  could  not 
go  home.  The  Sinclairs  had  friends  “  in  England,” 

—  a  vague  sort  of  expression  used  by  the  untravelled 
Scotch  then,  as  untravelled  islanders  nowadays 
talk  of  “  the  Continent.”  Nora  persuaded  her 
mother  that  It  would  be  ple.osant  to  “  go  south,”  and 
pay  the  long-promised  visit.  She  was  glad  to  go 
away,  glad  to  be  anywhere  out  of  the  range  of  those 
people  and  places  with  which  Willy  Erskine’s  name 
was  so  closely  connected.  But  the  other  day  it 
seemed  he  had  been  so  jubilant,  so  full  of  good  pros¬ 
pects  and  high  hopes.  Now  he  was  out  upon  the 
Northern  seas,  surgeon  In  a  whaling-ship,  hke  any 
poor  student  or  broken  man.  And  he  Drum- 
thwacket’s  son  !  and  whose  fault  was  it  all  ?  Nora 
was  ashamed  to  confront  even  the  familiar  rocks 
that  knew  him  so  well,  —  that  knew  how  she  had 
met  him  (by  accident),  and  strayed  with  him  along 
the  sea-verge,  with  the  salt  spray  now  and  then 
dashed  into  their  fresh  faces,  and  the  surge  rising  to 
their  feet  She  dragged  her  home-Ioving  mother 
about  from  one  “connection”  to  another  all  the 
summer  through,  enjopng  the  visits  but  little,  poor 
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child  !  As  for  Mrs.  Sinclair,  a  British  matron  of  the 

!)resent  day  would  not  be  more  disconsolate,  nor 
eel  herself  piore  alien  in  the  heart  of  French  society, 
than  was  the  Scottish  gentlewoman  amonp;  her 
southern  connections.  Their  wavs,  their  accent, 
their  mode  of  living;,  were  all  discordant  to  her. 
“  If  I  were  to  lire  all  my  life  among  those  English,” 
she  said,  “  I  think  I  would  rather  die.”  Her  soul 
longed  for  the  tents  of  Jacob  and  the  dwellings  of 
Jerusalem.  “  But  if  I  were  not  to  humor  my  own 
bairn,”  added  Mrs.  Sinclair,  with  pathos,  “  who 
should  humor  her?”  Nora  was  her  only  child; 
somehow  or  other  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  her 
young  life.  Clouds  had  come  up  over  the  sun  at 
the  moment  when  that  sun  should  have  been  bright¬ 
est.  Her  mother  could  have  given  her  the  best  of 
goo<l  advice,  but  she  chose  to  give  her  something 
better  instead,  —  she  “  humored  ”  Nora.  She  was 
her  teniler  partisan,  right  or  wrong.  ^  She  took  up 
her  cause  and  supported  her  silently  against  her 
own  reproaches  and  all  the  world.  And  that  is  the 
best  way  of  healing  the  wounded,  if  their  friends 
but  knew. 

It  was  the  end  of  summer  before  they  returned  to 
the  Gushat  House.  And  then,  whether  it  was  that 
they  were  unexpected,  or  whether  from  her  mis¬ 
deeds  towards  Willy  Erskine,  as  Nora  thought,  few 
people  came  to  see  them  at  first,  and  nobpdy  so 
much  as  mentioned  the  Drumthwacket  family.  The 
name  of  Erskine  was  never,  as  Nora  thought,  named 
before  her ;  and  she  felt  herself  more  guilty  still  as  she 
seemed  thus  to  read  her  own  condemnation  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  But  now  the  turn  of  the  season 
had  arrived ;  when  she  cast  wistful  looks  from  the 
corner  of  the  garden  up  the  long  country  road,  going 
“  north,”  as  those  geographical  seafaring  populations 
described  it,  a  leaf  wouhl  now  and  then  flicker  down 
through  the  sunny  air,  a  sign  that  autumn  had  come. 
A  few  weeks  more,  and  the  Pretty  Pegyy  might 
flutter  up  the  Firth  with  all  her  sails  set,  like  a  tine 
lady  coming  into  a  ball-room,  as  the  sailors  delighted 
to  say ;  and  if  Nora  penitent,  with  softness  in  her 
eyes,  were  by,  could  any  one  doubt  that  the  e.ager 
face  of  the  ship’s  doctor  would  expand  too,  and  that 
the  evil  daj-s  would  come  to  an  end  ?  No  one  could 
have  iloubted  it  but  Nora.  It  was  as  certain  that  it 
would  all  be  made  up  as  that  the  Pretty  Peggy  would 
come  safe  out  of  the  icy  seas.  To  be  sure,  ships 
were  lost  there  sometimes,  sometimes  detain^ 
among  the  ice.  But  look  what  a  season  it  has  been ! 
Even  the  men’s  wives  were  easy  in  their  minds,  and 
sung  by  their  wheels,  or  mended  the  nets  at  their 
cottage  doors,  and  looked  over  the  smooth  Firth 
with  contented  hearts.  A  week  or  two  more,  and 
the  seamen,  with  their  wages,  and  their  cyriosities, 
and  their  rejoicing,  would  have  come  home. 

There  was  not  a  man’s  wife  in  the  Pretty  Peggy 
who  was  so  anxious  as  Nora  But  then  it  was  her 
fault.  It  was  she  who  had  sent  him  to  sea,  —  he 
who  was  no  seaman,  he  whom  a  wealthier  lot 
awaited.  And  perhajM  he  would  look  bitterly  upon 
the  woman  whose  caprice  had  srrought  him  so  much 
harm.  This  was  the  thought  th.at  made  her  heart 
ache,  and  made  the  day  so  long  for  her.  She  used 
to  walk  out  to  the  pier  to  watch  the  sunset  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  listen  in  silence  to  the  prognostications  of 
the  fishers  and  seaman  about  When  they  prophe¬ 
sied  a  gale,  Nora’s  heart  would  beat  wild  with  alarm ; 
when  they  gave  their  word  the  storm  was  past,  a 
hush  as  of  a  consoled  child  would  come  over  her. 
At.  last  there  came  a  speck  on  the  horizon,  upon 
which  all  those  ancient  mariners  fixed  their  tele¬ 


scopes.  They  exchanged  opinions  about  her  rig,  and 
her  hull,  and  her  manner  of  sailing,  till  Nora,  stand¬ 
ing  by,  was  half  crazed  with  suspense.  At  last  the 
news  flew  through  the  town,  wakipg  up  all  the 
wynds  and  cottages.  It  was  the  Pretty  Peggy  »t 
last. 

It  would  be  vain  to  describe  the  excitement  into 
which  Nora,  like  many  another  woman,  rose  at  the 
news.  The  other  women  were  the  sailors’  wives, 
who  had  a  right  to  be  moved.  She  had  no  such 
right.  She  had  never  spoken  even  to  her  mother  of 
the  Pretty  Peggy-  She  had  been  too  proud  at  first 
to  betray  the  smallest  interest  in  the  movements  of 
her  lost  love ;  and  she  did  not  even  know  whether 
Mrs.  Sinclair  was  aware  that  Willy  was  coming  with 
the  returning  seamen  out  of  the  icy  seas.  She  had 
to  invent  a  reason  for  her  anxiety  as  the  ship  drew 
near  the  port.  “  Willy  Morrison  is  in  her,  miunnia,” 
said  Nora,  “  I'd  like  to  go  doiyn  and  see  them 
come  in.  His  motlier  will  be  so  happy.”  Willjr 
Morrison’s  mother  had  been  Nora’s  nurse,  and  that 
was  her  excuse. 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  with  an  impatience 
unusual  to  her,  “  I  wanted  you  at  home  this  after 
noon ;  but  Nancy  will  be  proud  to  see  you  have  a 
warm  heart  to  your  foster-brother.  Be  home  u 
soon  as  you  can.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  some 
friend  was  to  look  in  to  tea. 

Nora  gave  her  mother  a  startled  look,  of  which 
Mrs.  Sinclair  took  no  notice.  She  looked  as  if  she 
had  her  secret  too ;  and  most  probably  she  knew  as 
well  as  her  daughter  did  who  was  coming  up  the 
tranquil  Firth  in  the  returning  ship.  Did  hp 
mother  expi'ct  him  too  ?  Could  it  be  possible,  after 
all  the  tragic  hours  that  were  past,  that  things  should 
fall  so  calmly  into  the  old  routine,  and  Willy  Erskine, 
after  his  voyage,  look  in  to  tea  ?  She  did  not  know 
if  she  walked  on  air  or  solid  ground  when  she  made 
her  way  down  again  to  the  pier.  If  that  were  to  be 
the  end  of  it,  of  what  use  had  been  all  the  agonies 
of  those  silent  months  ?  Life  seemed  to  swim  before 
her  like  a  dream  and  confused  phantasmagoria,  u 
she  thought,  but  yet  a  subtle  sense  of  happiness  was 
gathering  at  her  heart.  He  was  coming  so  soon;  he 
was  so  near ;  and  all  those  ghosts  would  roll  ap 
their  gloomy  wings  and  disappear  out  of  sight,  whei 
VVilly  Erskine  once  more  looked  in  at  the  Gushat 
House.  She  went  quickly  down  along  the  half- 
deserted  road  to  the  pier,  where  the  women  were  all 
crowding.  The  Pretty  Peggy  could  not  reach  the 
harbor  yet  for  more  than  an  hour ;  but  still  to  be  so 
much  nearer  her,  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  men  and 
hear  that  all  was  well  five  minutes  earlier,  was  com¬ 
pensation  enough  for  the  wives.  They  made  pleas¬ 
ant  little  speeches  to  Nora  as  she  came  down  among 
them.  “Ah,  Miss  Nora,  the  day  will  come  when 
you  ’ll  be  looking  out  for  a  man  of  your  ain,”  said 
one.  “  And  I  hope  with  a’  my  heart  it  ’ll  be  a  good 
man  and  a  pleasant  day,”  added  another.  “But 
Miss  Nora’s  man  will  never  be  a  seafaring  man  like 
oars,  to  make  her  heart  salr,”  said  a  third.  “  Unless 
it  was  a  grand  captain  of  a  frigate  in  a’  his  gold 
lace,**  was  the  ambitious  aspiration  of  Nancy  Mom- 
son.  “  Sure  I  am,  I  didna  bring  up  a  winsome 
young  lady  for  less  than  that.”  She  was  a  favorite, 
and  this  was  the  pleasant  chatter  that  passed,  as  she 
went  among  them,  from  lip  to  lip. 

“  I  want  to  see  Willy  come  in  from  his  first  voy¬ 
age,  nurse,”  said  Nora.  What  a  lying,  wicked  little 
speech  it  was  1  and  what  a  true  one !  but  before 
Nancy  had  time  to  answer,  one  of  the  men  on  the 
outlook  threw  down  his  telescope  with  a  groan— 


rather,  the  glaM  did  out  of  hia  bands.  **  Go  oat  o’ 
my  way,  women,  wi’  your  cackling,”  he  said,  as  he 
stumbled  down.  “  O  Lord,  and  their  mother  that 
<^nna  stir  a  foot  from  her  bed !  ”  With  this  the 
old  sailor  turned  his  back  on  the  advancing  ship, 
and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  pier,  and  md  his 
fiKe  in  his  handa  This  action  alarmed  the  entire 
community  ;  for  Peter  Rodger  was  well  known  to 
have  two  sons  in  the  Pretty  Peggy.  Two  or  three  of 
the  women  crowded  round  him  to  ask  what  he 
meant,  when  another  of  the  men  gave  a  sudden  cry. 
a  My  God,  the  flag ’s  at  the  half-mast ! "  he  ex¬ 
claimed. 

A  sudden  horror  fell  upon  the  ^oup.  It  fell  up¬ 
on  the  town  instinctively  m  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ; 
^  news  flew  by  that  strange  electricity  which  is 
quicker  than  the  telegraph.  It  was  a  sunny  after¬ 
noon,  the  Firth  was  like  glass,  the  sky  was  blue,  — 
nothing  but  the  white  clouds  above,  and  the  soft 
gliding  sails  below  disturbed  the  glistening  surface 
of  the  sea.  The  ship,  with  its  white  siuls,  came  softly 
on  before  a  slight  but  favorable  breeze ;  but  the  faces 
of  the  little  crowd  pale  in  the  sunshine,  and  a 
ihudder  ran  through  them.  There  was  a  pause,  and 
every  heart  stood  still.  “  She ’s  got  the  garland  on 
the  topmast;  she’s  made  a  good  voyage,”  said  a 
younger  sailor  under  his  breath.  “  O  lad,  how  dare 
ye  speak,”  cried  one  of  the  women,  •“  when  she ’s 
bringing  death  maybe  to  your  mother  or  to  me  ?  ” 

The  strain  of  the  suspense  was  terrible  as  they 
stood  and  watched ;  some  of  the  poor  wives  fell  on 
their  knees  and  prayed  aloud,  —  as  if  that  would 
bring  to  life  the  dead  man,  probably  long  ago  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  safh-keeping  of  the  sea;  some  sat 
down  and  began  to  rock  themselves,  crying  silently 
as  if  their  individual  fate  had  Been  sealed.  As  for 
Nancy  hlorrison,  she  stood  rigid,  with  a  face  as  pale 
as  stone,  and  with  big  dilated  eyes  watched  the  ship 
that  was  bringing  her  life  or  death.  Nora  was 
dioeked  and  disturbed,  as  was  natural.  Her  heart 
went  forth  in  a  certain  passionate  pfty  for  the  one, 
whoever  it  was,  upon  whom  the  blow  was  about  to 
fall ;  but  she  did  not  feel  the  same  overpowering 
anxiety  as  that  which  moved  the  others.  She  went 
softly  to  her  old  nurse,  and  put  her  arm  round  the 
poor  woman,  —  “O  Nancy,  take  courage,”  she 
cried ;  “  don’t  think  it ’s  him !  ” 

“  Let  me  be !  O,  let  me  be  !  ”  cried  Nancy. 

There  was  no  one  there  in  a  condition  to  take 
comfort  or  give  attention  to  anything  but  one. 

And  the  ship  came  so  slowly,  as  it  seemed  to  ev- 
eiybody  now.  The  Firth  lit  up  with  all  the  glorious 
reflections  of  the  sunset ;  the  May  rose  dark  upon 
the  blazing  water  with  the  iron  skeleton  that  held  at 
night  its  Are  signal ;  the  Barnt  lay  like  an  uncoilth 
shell  against  the  dim  outline  of  land  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  long  sun-rays  slanted  and  fell  tenderly 
across  the  water.  Then  the  horrible  e.xcitement  of 
the  watchers  was  roiued  into  a  sharper  crisis  still. 
A-  boat  darted  f6rth  from  the  shore,  with  si.x  stout 
oarsmen,  to  the  slowly  gliding  ship.  Could  it  be  a 
ship  of  death,  like  that  one  that  the  Ancient  Mariner 
saw  against  the  sun  ?  Could  there  have  been  pestilence 
on  board  ?  It  came  on  gliding,  as  the  other  vessel 
must  have  done  when  “  the  men  all  light,  the  seraph 
men,”  brought  her  near  the  port.  These  wild 
thoughts  passed  through  Nora’s  mind  <alone.  There 
came  into  it  a  carious  vig^ue  wonder  whether  it  might 
have  been  Providence,  and  not  she,  that  sent  Willy 
Erskine  into  such  a  ship.  She  seemed  to  see  him  on 
the  deck  with  all,  or  almost  all,  the  authority  in  his 
hands,  —  the  saviour  of  most  of  the  disabled  crew ; 


healer,  ruler,  hero ;  such  was  the  strange  vision  that 
glided  before  her  eyes  as  she  too  eagerly  watched 
the  boat  The  thought  of  hk  supposed  devotion 
made  Nora  unselfish  toa  She  ceased  to  tremble 
about  their  personal  meeting.  She  kept  eye  and 
hand  firm,  to  be  ready  tO  give  help  and  succor  to  her 
who  might  be  smitten,  whoever  she  might  be. 

When  the  boat  came  back,  and  got  within  hailing 
distance,  the  excitement  grew  terrible.  Some  of  the 
poor  wives  threw  themselves  among  the  rocks  to  get 
the  news  a  moment  earlier.  Peter  Rodgjer  stood  on 
the  highest  ledge,  with  his  broad  hand  curved  like  a 
trumpet  round  eager  ear.  Nora  placed  herself 
behind  her  nurse,  instinctively,  for  she  loved  the  wo¬ 
man.  But  the  awful  strain  of  all  their  ears  and 
senses  made  the  first  cry  unintelligible  to  them.* 
Twice  the  vague  shout  came  over  the  waters  before 
it  could  be  comprehended.  Then  it  was  caught  up 
and  echoed  by  a  hundred  voices,  —  “  Only  the  doc¬ 
tor  !  ”  That  was  what  they  said. 

Only  the  doctor  !  There  was  a  shout,  and  then  a 
cry,  sharp  with  joy,  from  all  those  women.  Joy ! 
though  it  was  still  death  that  was  coming.  They 
clasped  each  other's  hands ;  they  wept  aloud ;  they 
cried  out,  in  the  relief  of  their  dehverance.  The 
whole  community,  every  living  creature  about,  began 
to  breathe,  and  babble,  and  sob  forth  thanksgiving. 
One  figure  alone  fell  forward  against  the  wall  on 
which  Nancy  Morrison  had  been  leaning.  Nora  was 
stupefied.  It  was  like  a  great  rock  falhng  suddenly 
down  upon  her  out  of  the  peaceful  sky.  She  shrank, 
and  gave  one  wail  and  shudder,  and  then  it  came, 
crushing  the  heart  and  flesh.  The  doctor  I  He  had 
said  true,  —  she  was  neve'r  to  see  him  more. 

“  Miss  Nora,  cheer  up,”  said  Nancy,  crying,  and 
laughing,  and  shivering  with  joy.  “  Dinna  take  it 
so  sair  to  heart  It ’s  her  nerves,  my  bonnie  woman. 
But  they  ’re  a’  safe,  noo,  baith  lads  and  men.  It ’s 
but  the  doctor,  —  do  ye  no  hear  what  they  say  ?  ” 

Then  Nora  rose  up  desperate,  and  turned  her  stony 
face  upon  them.  “  Do  you  think  there ’s  none  to 
break  their  hearts  for  him  V  ”  she  cried  with  a  wild 
indignation.  “  Do  you'  think  there ’s  no  mother,  no 
woman  watching  ?  Be  silent  ye  cruel  women  !  How 
dare  you  tell  me  it ’s  only  him'f  ” 

Then  they  all  looked  at  her  with  pathetic  fac^ 
gathering  round  her  where  she  stood,  —  she  who  did 
not  know  what  she  was  saying.  Impatiently  shp 
turned  from  tKeir  loo^.  What  could  sympathy,  or 
anything,  do  for  her  ? '  What  did  it  matter  ?  “  Let 
me  be !  ”  she  cried,  as  Nancy  had  cried.  Let  her 
alone!  that  was  all  she  could  say. 

“  Eh,  Miss  Nora,  if  we  had  kenst  the  doctor  was 
anything  to  you !  ”  cried  one  of  the  pitiful  women. 
Nora  turned  round  with  a  certain  'wild  ficKeness 
almost  before  the  words  were  said. 

“  And  who  said  he  was  anything  to  me  ?  ”  she 
asked,  with  a  strange  scorn  of  herseu  and  them ;  he 
was  nothing  to  her.  She  could  not  even  wear  black 
for  him,  or  let  anybody  know  she  mourned.  She 
shook  herself  clear  of  the  pitying  people  she  could  not 
tell  how.  Like  a  blind  creature  seeing  nothing,  with 
an  instinct  only  to  get  home  anyhow,  she  went 
straight  for, ward  not  knowing  where  she  placed  her 
foot ;  and  thus  walked  sightless,  open-eyed,  and  mis¬ 
erable  —  into  Willy  Erskine’s  arms. 

The  cry  she  uttered  rang  in  the  ears  of  all  the 
watching  population  for' years  after.  They  forgot 
the  ship  and  the  men  who  were  so  near  at  hand  to 
gather  round  this  curious  group.  Nora  fell  for¬ 
ward  into  her  lover’s  arms  like  an  inanimate  thing. 
One  shock  she  had  borne,  and  it  had  taken  all  her 
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strength,  —  the  other  she  could  not  bear.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  lost  consciousness.  The 
light  had  gone  out  of  her  eyes  before,  —  now  the 
very  breath  died  on  her  lips.  Mrs.  Sinclair,  who 
had  come  down  to  the  pier  with  him  to  find  her 
child,  could  never  be  sufficiently  thankful  that 
Willy  was  a  doctor,  and  knew  precisely  what  to  do. 
He  carried  his  love  all  the  way  along  the  pier,  ham¬ 
pered  by  eager  offers  of  help,  and  still  more  anxious 
comments  of  sympathy,  to  Nancy  Morrison’s  cot¬ 
tage  on  the  shore,  his  heart  full  of  remorse  and  ex¬ 
ultation.  Though  he  had  long  ago  forgotten  his  threat 
about  the  Pretty  Peggy,  still  it  was  quite  true  that 
he  had  come,  like  a  conspirator,  to  surprise  from 
Nora’s  honest  eyes,  from  her  candid  face,  some 
revelation  of  her  true  feelings.  She  hail  so  re¬ 
vealed  them  now,  as  that  they  never  could  be 
denied  again  ;  and  though  it  was  not  Willy’s  fault, 
he  was  remorseful  in  his  tenderness.  He  had  never 
set  foot  on  the  Pretty  Pe^gy.  He  had  forgotten  so 
entirely  even  the  use  he  had  made  of  her  name,- 
that  he  believed,  like  Mrs.  Sinclair,  that  it  was 
kindness  to  her  foster-brother  which  hail  taken 
Nora  to  the  pier.  Instead  of  an  unprofitable  visit 
to  the  Crreenland  seas,  he  had  been  settling  hiiaself 
very  advantageously  in  an  inland  town,  where  his 
“  connections  ”  in  the  county  were  sure  to  be  of 
use  to  him  ;  and  after  this  interval,  with  the  moth¬ 
er’s  concurrence,  had  come  with  sober  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  be  discouraged,  to  know  what  Nora 
meant,  and  what  his  fate  was  to  he.  All  this  Nora 
learned  afterwards  by  degrees  with  wr.ath  and  hap¬ 
piness,  The  doctor  who  had  died  was  a  dissipated 
old  man,  of  a  class  too  common  in  the  Greenland 
ships.  “  I  kent  weel  that  doited  body  could  never 
be  anything  to  Miss  Nora,”  cried  Nancy  Morrison, 
drying  her  eyes.  The  mystery  was  cleared  up  in  a 
fashion  to  all  the  admiring  and  sympathetic  popul.a- 
tion  round  when  Willy  Erskine  appeared  on  the 
scene ;  and  yet  nobody  knew  what  it  meant  except 
Nora  and  he. 

She  was  verj’  angry  and  she  was  very  happy,  as 
we  have  said.  But  she  had  taken  all  power  of. 
resistance,  had  she  wished  to  resist,  out  of  her  own 
hands.  And  the  story  came  to  the  usual  end  of 
such  stories,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

STREET-MUSIC. 

Mr.  Babbage  has  done  much,  at  no  little  cost  to 
himself  in  the  way  of  ridicule  and  unpopularity,  tow¬ 
ards  the  confinement  of  street-music  within  reason¬ 
able  limits,  and  Parliament  has  seconded  his  efforts ; 
but  more  remains  to  be  done.  The  chief  difficulty 
to  be  got  over  is  that  false  Sentiment  which  is  so 
ready  to  affect  benevolence  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Our  legislators  are  in  general  healthy  folks,  and 
none  of  them  as  yet  belong  to  the  gentler  sex.  They 
do  not  know  what  the  Sick  and  the  Delicate,  and 
above  all,  what  little  Children  suffer  from  organs, 
and  hurdy-gurdies,  and  brass  bands.  If  merely, ner¬ 
vous  people  are  not -held  to  be  worth  consideration 
in  the  matter,  —  if  a  John  Leech  is  to  be  fretted  to 
fiddle-strings,  or  a  Babbage  to  be  worried  into  a 
brun  fever,  without  remedy,  —  yet  surely  those  to 
whom  sleep  is  Life  should  1»  permitted  to  enjoy  it, 
at  least,  within  those  hours  which  nature  has  dedi¬ 
cated  to  rest.  At  present,  Aothing  is  more  common 
—  it  happens  under  the  present  writer’s  windows  at 
least  twice  a  week  —  than  for  a  brass  band,  of  a 
dozen  instruments,  to  begin  their  performances  at 
half-past  nine  o’clock  at  night,  or  even  later.  Be¬ 


fore  they  have  got  half-way  through  their  first  tune, 
every  little  child  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them  is 
wide  awake  in  its  cot  and  screaming ;  and  not  for 
hours  afterwards,  perhaps,  can  the  tiny  creature 
compose  itself  to  sleep.  Some  persons,  belonging 
to  that  large  class  who  are  accustomed  to  use  ar<m- 
ments  at  second-hand,  affirm  :  “  But  street-music  is 
the  delight  of  the  poor ;  why  deprive  them  of  one 
of  the  few  pleasures  which  they  can  enjoy  gratui¬ 
tously  ?  ”  We  do  not  wish  to  deprive  them  of  any  such 
thing ;  we  only  maintain  that  street-music  should  be 
subject  to  due  restrictions :  but  as  for  the  argument, 
we  may  remark,  that  all  who  are  familiarly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  poor  in  our  large  towns  unite  in  stating, 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  in  courts  and  alle^-s 
are  greatly  heightened  by  the  discordant  music  that 
haunts  such  places  in  the  shape  of  hurdy-gurdies  and 
fiildles.  When  the  restless  head  tosses  from  side  to 
side,  and  the  brow  burns  with  fever,  the  aggravation 
of  such  discord  is  scarcely  to  be  borne :  whether  it 
is  there  or  not,  as  the  doctors  will  tell  you,  makes 
sometimes  all  the  difference,  —  turns  the  scale  of  re¬ 
covery  or  death.  And  to  think  that  even  night  itself 
is  permitted  to  be  made  hideous  by  such  sounds ! 

It  may  be  urged,  that  in  large  towns  there  is  al¬ 
ways  so  much  noise,  that  an  organ  or  a  brass  band 
more  or  less  cannot  much  matter ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  Th§  ceaseless  traffic  of  wheel  and  hoof  is 
not  necessarily  distressing  even  to  brow-ague  ;  but 
the  sudden  clash  of  a  brass  band,  or  the  bursting 
forth  of  a  hurdy-gurdy,  beneath  his  window,  will 
throw  even  a  convalescent  back  for  hours,  and  will 
bedew  with  terror  the  poor  wretch  who  has  not  an 
ounce  of  flesh  to  waste.  To  nurseries  and  sick-rooms, 
there  is  no  such  nuisance  as  your  night  street-band. 
Such  an  evil  would  %iot  be  suffered  to  exist  if  it 
affected  the  rich  and  powerful ;  but  it  is  only  the 
middle  classes  and  the  poor  who  suffer.  Those  who 
are  wealthy  enough  to  lay  down  straw  (a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  luxury  in  London),  and  engage  a  policeman, 
can,  whenever  there  is  sickness  in  the  house,  in¬ 
sure  immunity  from  this  harmonious  curse.  The 
straw  informs  the  musicians  that  there  w  illness 
there,  and  makes  a  prima  facie  case  against  them, 
if  the  matter  is  brought  before  the  magistrate,  so 
that  they  are  careful  for  their  own  sake ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  policeman  wonderfully  increases  their 
scruples. 

Many  persons  of  course  encourage  these  evening 
visitants,  without  being  aware  what  inconvenience 
and  injury  they  are  thereby  inflicting  on  their 
neighbors :  we  plead  guilty  to  having  done  so  our¬ 
selves.  Twice  every  week  it  was  our  ancient  habit  to 
give  a  sixpence  to  each  of  the  German  horn-players 
whb  “  collected  ”  for  his  tuneful  friends  by  ringing 
(a  little  peremptorily)  at  the  front-door  bell ;  but, 
lo!  when  one  of  our  household  fell  ill,  .and  quiet  was 
requisite,  our  former  generosity  was  quite  forgotten 
by  both  musical  companies.  They  could  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  move  on  by  a^  spring  of  action  less  forci¬ 
ble  than  a  policeman.  They  swore  at  the  p.age  who 
told  them  that  “  missus  was  ill  ” ;  and  (like  the  law¬ 
yers)  asserted,  first,  that  the  thing  was  not  true; 
and,  secondly,  that,  if  it  was,  it  was  no  matter. 
Would  a  magistrate  be  severe,  we  wonder,  in  such 
a  case,  upon  the  Paterfamilias  that  should  sally  forth 
in  righteous  indignation,  and,  we  do  not  say  assault 
and  natter  the  performers,  but  poke  the  ferule  of 
his  umbrella  through  the  drum  ?  For  our  part,  wo 
should  hold  him  more  than  justified. 

Bachelors,  and  married  folks  who  have  no  chil¬ 
dren,  and  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
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have  escaped  sickness,  may  underrate  and  even 
I  make  light  of  the  nuisance  of  street-music ;  but  it  is 
I  extrenidy  selfish  of  them  to  defend  it  as  they  do 
I  upon  the  ground  that  it  never  hurt  them.  It  is  with 
I  pleasure  that  we  put  on  record  at  least  one  notable 
I  exception.  A  certain  householder  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance,  whose  life  A  passed  among  the  poor,  and  who 
I  has  «een  what  misery  is  entailed  upon  their  sick  by 
I  street-music  for  the  sake  of  a  little  gratification  of  a 
I  few  hale  idlers,  has  set  his  face  against  that  institu- 
!  tion  very  resolutely.  The  street  in  which  he  him- 
!  self  resided  was  “  a  quiet  ”  one ;  that  is,  it  never  en¬ 
joyed  repose  from  musical  visitation ;  the  haiid-oi^an 
I  at  one  end  of  it  only  leaving  off  its  execrable  grind- 
^  ing  as  the  brass  band  began  to  bellow  at  the  other 
!  end.  Well,  he  hit  upon  a  plan.  lie  has  no  chil¬ 
dren,  but  many  servants ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tor- 
;  mentors  came  in  sight,  these  domestics  had  orders  to 
I  flock  to  the  windows.  The  master  and  mistress  of 
I  the  house  stared  admiringly  out  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  ;  the  butler  and  footman  showed  their  patron¬ 
izing  faces  at  the  dining-room ;  the  housemaids, 
rushing  to  missus’s  bedroom,  glued  their  faces  to  the 
panes ;  the  cook  and  kitchen-maid  fled  up  stairs  to 
the  upper-floors,  and  gazed  down  with  approving 
looks  upon  the  tuneful  throng. 

From  window  and  casement, 

I  •  From  turret  to  basement,*’ 

j  all  was  rapture  and  admiration.  Strain  after  strain 
I  was  poured  forth  to  so  appreciative  an  audience,  and 
the  mutual  understanding  was  most  cordial  until  the 
very  last,  —  until  the  question  of  pecuniary  remun¬ 
eration.  My  friend  enjoyed,  admired,  appreciated, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  principle  (as  he  informed  the 
German  hornblower),  he  never  paid.  They,  had  his 
best  attention,  and  that  of  his  household,  but  they 
never  saw  the  color  of  his  money.  The  system  has 
been  most  successful,  and  not  a  note  of  music  now 
breaks  the  silence  of  that  street 
We  ourselves,  indeed,  do  not  object  to  the  exist- 
I  ence  of  the  institution  of  street-music,  but  the  house¬ 
holder  should  have  more  powers  to  deal  with  it  when 
sickness  is  beneath  his  roof.  At  present,  if  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  at  his  oiBce  or  elsewhere,  and  is  not  rich 
enough  to  keep  a  man-servant,  his  wife  and  children 
have  no  defence ;  for  no  brass  band,  or  oqran,  or 
hurdy-gurdy,  or  even  accordion,  will  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  remonstrances  of  a  female.  It  is  always 
ten  to  one  against  finding  a  policeman  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  in  that  quarter  of  an  hour 
what  irreparable  hurt  may  be  done  is  only  known  to 
those  who  have  watched  by  a  sick-bed.  It  should 
be  made  imperative  on  street-musicians  to  cease  — 
not  only  to  move  off  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
doors,  but  to  cease  —  at  the  first  summons,  under 
such  penalties  as  will  make  it  wortli  their  while  to 
obey ;  and,  aboVe  all  things,  street-music  should  be  a 
thing  forbidden  after  eight  o’clock  at  night 
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American  nature  is  essentially  active  and  locomo¬ 
tive,  and  St  Aldegonde’s  device  —  repos  aiUeurs  — 
mi>ht  be  the  motto  of  the  nation.  The  untiring  en¬ 
ergy  which,  reganling  toil  as  a  pleasure,  has  made 
Americans  what  they  arc,  seems  equally  to  make 
their  pleasures  a  toil.  If  they  stayed  quietly  at  home 
and  stuck  steadily  to  business  they  would  probably 
lead  happier  lives,  as  tliey  would  die  richer  men. 

I  But  fashion,  curiosity,  and  restlessness  send  them 
I  abroad.  They  may  make  the  pursuit  of  the  dollar 
the  great  aim  of  their  lives,  but,  like  all  good  sports- 
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men,  it  is  the  chase  more  than  its  object  that  fasci¬ 
nates  them ;  and,  if  they  like  making  money,  they 
think  that  spending  it  is  the  next  pleasantest  thing. 
They  behave  towards  their  neighbeus  with '  free¬ 
handed  generosity,  and  the  most  hardworking  citi¬ 
zen  may  well  feel  at  times  liberally  disposed  towards 
himself,  and  inclined  to  take  a  holiday.  They  love 
excitement,  and  it  is  far  more  congenial  to  their 
tastes  to  rush  over  the  world,  scattering  their  money, 
than  to  lounge  their  leisure  away  in  the  hotels  of 
Newport  or  Saratoga,  while  they  toss  their  dollars 
by  handfuls  out  of  the  windows.  But  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  a  life  are  not  to  be  cast  aside  with  its 
tasks.  To  Jldner  is  an  art  not  to  be  acquired  at 
will ;  it  is  impossible  all  of  a  sudden  to  discharge  the 
mind  of  its  load  of  cere  and  business,  and  to  fill  it  with 
trifles,  or  with  what  may  pass  for  such.  Moreover, 
Americans,  on  landing  in  the  Old  World,  find 
themselves  with  a  boundless  field  before  them  to  be 
explore'd,  and  with  very  inadequate  time  to  give  to  it. 
While  conscience  bids  them  halt  at  one  particular 
place,  a  thousand  others  with  no  less  pressing  claims 
beckon  them  onwards.  • 

We  may  sympathize  with  the  despondency  with 
which  a  slightly  educated  foreigner  must  start  on  a 
sLx  months’  tour  among  countless  unfamiliar  objects ; 
and  when  he  has  cultivated  his  mind  a  little,  and 
knows  something  of  Europe  and  its  associations,  de¬ 
spondency  must  be  apt  to  merge  itself  in  blank  de¬ 
spair.  An  American  must  start  for  Europe  with  an 
oppressive  consciousness  of  the  shortness  of  life.  His 
best  comfort  during  the  enforced  inactivity  of  the 
ten  days’  passage  lies  in  the  thought  that  the  most 
powerful  engines  which  imperfect  science  can  con¬ 
struct  are  bearing  him  onwards.  Still,  inaction  is 
generating  a  propulsive  force  that  shoots  him  for¬ 
ward  on  his  journey  the  instant  he  sets  foot  on  Eu¬ 
ropean  soil.  Who  has  not  met  the  familiar  type  of 
travelling  American,  as  he  hurries  along  as  if  pur¬ 
sued  by  avenging  furies,  —  the  tall,  lank  figure,  eith¬ 
er  with  very  high-buttoning  waistcoat  or  very  ample 
shirt-front,  the  frock-coat  floating  away  from  the 
armpits,  the  long  hair  and  whiskers  blown  back¬ 
wards,  the  lolly  hat  rubbed  up  against  the  pile. 
The  wearer  looks  as  if  still  ruffled  by  Atlantic  gales, 
as  if  ever  since  he  came  ashore  he  had  been  in  too 
rapid  motion  to  spare  time  for  the  toilet.  Like 
the  Wandering  Jew,  he  accepts  his  destiny  while 
longing  intensely  for  its  fulfilment.  He  presses  on 
his  journey  with  grave  and  saturnine  face,  and  sad 
earnest  eyes  bent  upon  space.  Like  that  mythical 
Israelite,  he  looks  in  training  for  combined  toil  and 
travel  that  would  prostrate  more  powerful  frames. 
Americans  abroad  are  a  peculiar  people,  who  cany 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  their  nationality  In  their 
features,  costume,  and  manners.  You  may  know 
them  at  a  glance,  as  easily  as  a  Jew  or  a  gypsy. 
And,  disguise  themselves  as  they  may,  they  have  but 
to  open  their  mouths  to  be  bewrayed  by  their 
speech.  The  consciousness  of  mutual  prejudices 
keeps  them  apart  from  the  nations  among  whom  they 
are  travelling,  even  where  difference  of  language 
does  not  interpose  its  barrier.  They  roll  through 
Europe  like  so  many  erratic  globules  of  mercury,  re¬ 
fusing  to  blend  with  &reign  substances,  but  with  an 
irresistible  natural  affinity  for  each  other.  Still,  with 
all  their  fondness  for  society,  you  continually  meet 
with  solitary  Americans.  Once  landed  in  the  old 
hemisphere,  they  are  literally  so  fhr  abroad  that,  as 
ractical  men,  they  feel  that  they  must  see  the  un- 
nown  country  before  them  on  some  prearranged 
principle,  or  their  expedition  will  be  a  failure. 
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Tlieir  obTioiv  alternative  is  to  chalk  out  a  tour,  and 
to  make  the  main  points  in  it  'tvith  high-minded  coo- 
scientiousnesB ;  to  abdicate  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment,  and  to  resign  themselves  blindly  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Murray,  or  whomsoever  else  they  may 
select.  A  line  once  chosen,  they  stick  to  it  manful¬ 
ly  ;  and  where  their  path  separates  itself  from  that 
of  any  travelling  acyiuaintances,  they  follow  it  out, 
althougn  perhaps  wiui  the  same  sense  of  lonelinew 
that  oppresses  the  solitary  wanderer  in  the  Sahara. 
They  seek  distraction  in  continual  work  and  change 
of  scene,  but,  with  beings  so  gregarious,  the  longing 
for  companionship  must  often  become  intense.  As 
abnormal  circunist.'inces  create  extraordinary  friend¬ 
ships,  so  the  tie  of  a  common  language  may  link 
them  to  some  passing  Englishman,  converting  him 
into  an  unwilling  cicerone,  when  they  cljng  to  his 
shoulders  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  to  Sinbad. 
Uncongenial  companionship  is  apt  to  magnify  pecu¬ 
liarities  into  crimes ;  and,  accordingly,  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  travelling  Englishman  and 
the  travelling  American  see  the  most  of  each  other 
are  sometimes  little  calculated  either  to  soften  down 
mutual  prejudices  or  to  leave  agreeable  impressions. 

Male  tourists,  having  but  little  time  to  waste  in 
sacrificing  to  the  graces,  generally  carry  valises  so 
light  as  Iwrdly  to  be  classed  as  impedimenta.  AVhen 
accompanied  by  their  families,  things  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  One  cannot  easily  forget  those  huge  black 
leather  packing-cases,  numbered  and  made  to  a  pat¬ 
tern,  which,  when  raised  by  the  combined  strength 
of  the  railway  staff,  fall  with  a  crash  on  the  roof  of 
the  hotel  omnibus  that  waits  with  its  grumbling 
load.  You  read  on  their  tope  in  fair  white  charac¬ 
ters  the  names,  the  streets,  the  cities,  and  the  native 
States  of  your  fellow-travellers.  At  least  they  may 
give  you  a  clew  to  the  political  proclivities  of  the 
owners,  and  save  you  the  risk  of  outraging  delicate 
sensibilities  in  the  course  of  conversation.  They 
contain  the  gorgeous  toilets  with  which,  at  tabUst 
dhoie,  the  ladies  of  the  party  dazzle  English  and 
Teutonic  guests,  and  outshine  even  French  ones. 
With  American  birds  of  passage,  one  remiyks  as  an 
ornithological  phenomenon,  that  while  the  male  is 
severely  sober  in  his  attire,  the  female  is  gorgeous  in 
her  jewelled  and  golden  plum<u;e.  She  generally 
csimes  it  off  wonderfully  well,  although  a  sensitive 
taste  might,  have  suggested  a  more  suitable  apparel. 
Looking  at  the  men,  we  may  fancy  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  deteriorates  in  the  New  World,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  America  is  prolific  of  pretty 
women.  Liking  at  the  graceful  figures,  piquant 
fbatures,  and  transparent  complexions  of  the  young¬ 
er  ladies,  we  can  understand,  if  we  cannot  excuse, 
Hawthorne’s  severe  strictures  on  English  beauty. 
But  indolent  habits  and  incommensurate  appetites 
are  a  trying  ordeal,  and  we  ^oothe  our  startled  pa¬ 
triotism  by  remau'king  the  faded  roses  around  whom 
those  fair  buds  are  mustered.  Perhaps  what  most 
disenchants  the  admiring  Englishman  is  the  shrill 
notes  that  issue  from  those  delicately  chiselled  lips, 
and  the  mannerisms,  more  or  less  marked,  that  di¬ 
versify  the  brilliant  flow  of  their  talk. 

In  the  first,  whether  patriqtically  vaunting  some 
American  institution,  or  simply  asking  to  be  helped 
a  second  time  to  some  tempting  dish,  you  always 
detect  something  of  the  shrill  scream  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  eagle.  In  the  second,  their  colloquial  style 
seems  modelled  on  such  standard  authorities  as  Mr. 
Biglow  or  Artemus  Ward.  Ladies  and  their  luggage 
must,  of  course,  somewhat  hinder  locomotion,  but 
still  even  large  family  parties  get  through  a  very 


creditable  quantity  of  work.  It  says  much  for  the  ' 
energy  of  the  head  of  the  house  that  he  can  so  well  I 
overcome  the  vis  inertice  of  his  womankind.  I.iadia 
naturally  care  more  than  men  do  to  study  “  the  coo- 
ventionalities  of  that  amazin’  Europe,”  and,  amid 
all  the  hurry  of  their  journey,  the  glitter  of  even  ! 
petty  courts  has  irresistible  attributions  for  them. 
American  diplomatists  are  by  no  means  suffered  to 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  and  they  see  much  more 
of  their  compatriots  than  would  satisfy  the  most 
ardent  home  affections.  Such  distractions  apart, 
the  ladies  show  themselves  helps  meet  for  their  hus¬ 
bands  or  fathers  when  they  come  to  despatching 
Alps  and  lakes,  and  churches  and  picture-galleries. 
One  cannot  help  speculating  on  the  mental  results 
of  their  extraonlinary  industry.  What  a  glare  and 
blaze  of  color,  like  the  bits  oi  painted  glass  shaken 
up  in  a  kaleidoscope,  must  be  present  to  their  minds’ 
eye  after  racing  round  all  the  Titians,  'Tintorettos, 
and  Pauls  Veronese  of  Venice !  What  a  nightmare 
of  Christian  saints  and  Pagan  gods,  dying  cardinals 
and  snakes  wreathing  themselves  round  Madonnas;  i 
after  a  rush  through  lioine  from  the  Vatican  to  the  ' 
Capitol!  Cook's  excursionists  may  feed  equally  ' 
quickly,  but  at  least  they  swallow  less  at  a  time, 
and  have  a  better  chance  of  digesting  it  i 

The  very  reverse  of  their  travelling  compatriots  i 
are  the  Americans  who,  settling  in  Euroiie,  have 
generally  made  F ranee  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
They  look  on  their  wandering  countrymen  much  as 
a  colony  of  Romanized  Goths  might  have  ri'garded  | 
the  incui-sions  of  their  barbarian  kinsfolk.  The^  see  | 
in  them,  grotesquely  caricatured,  certain  national  | 
peculiarities  which,  as  they  are  too  conscious,  still  i 
taint  themselves.  Ti\,e  two  classes  have  really  very  few 
feelings  in  common.  French  Americans  are  in  many 
respects  denationalized,  and  take  little  inU^rest  in 
the  |x>litics  of  their  country,  except  in  so  far  as  its 
finance  and  taxation  affect  them.  They  have  plenty  ' 
of  patriotism,  but  it  lies  dormant  until  roused  by  ^ 
some  such  stimulus  as  the  civil  war.  Like  the  Sax¬ 
on  courtiers  at  the  Norman  Court  of  the  Confessor,  | 
with  sound  American  hearts  they  affect  the  society,  ' 
the  manners,  the  dress  and  language,  of  the  foreigner.  : 
As  to  the  language,  the  second  generation  takiM  to 
it  so  easily  a.s  to  prove  that  it  is  merely  want  of  op¬ 
portunity -that  prevents  the  ordinary  American  from 
surpassing  the  boasted  proficiency  of  the  Ku.°siaD. 
Foreign  Americans  must  have  large  incomes.  Paris 
is  at  best  no  place  for  a  poor  and  idle  man,  .and  : 
the  brilliancy  of  their  equipages,  the  splendor  of  ihe 
ladles’  toilets,  outshine  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  the 
mass  of  Russians  and  Mexicans  and  French  of  the 
haute  finance.  But  they  are  generally  rather  young 
men,  many  of  them  of  old  Dutch  of  English  f  iiiiilies, 
and  most  of  them  with  fathers  in  the  States,  whose 
chief  duty  it  seems  to  be  to  see  that  their  sons’  al¬ 
lowances  are  regularly  paid.  Their  manners  savor 
perhaps  rather  of  the  ease  of  the  French  school  than 
of  the  rigid  Puritanism  of  New  England,  but  they 
are  not  the  less  pleasant  companions  that  tlie  angu¬ 
larities  of  national  prejudices  have  smoothed  them¬ 
selves  down.  Whether  at  Paris  in  spring,  at  the 
seaside  in  summer,  or  at  Pau  in  winter,  their  haspi- 
tality  is  boundless,  even  under  circumstances  that 
might  excuse  them  from  offering  any.  You  have 
time  really  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  and 
they  grow  upon  you  day  by  day.  Indeed,  the  more 
you  know  of  Americans  of  every  class,  the  more 
convinced  do  you  become  that  there  is  generally 
sterling  ore  under  the  least  prepossessing  exterior. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that,  as  they  shoot  rapidly  by. 


*XrW*  quiet  at 


Cgple  odIj  catch  a  gUmpM  of  the  surface,  and  can 
t  guess  at  what  there  is  beneath.  It  would  be 
gojost  to  dismiss  Americans  abroad,  without  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  whose  books  have  done  so  much  to  add 
to  the  charms  of  travel.  One  cannot  foreet  how 
Washington  Irving  has  copied  the  Alhanibra  and 
j^ndalusia  with  figures  that  live  and  breathe ;  how 
Motley  and  Prescott  have  rummaged  out  of  the 
dmt-covered  archives  of  Simancas  a  series  of  por¬ 
traits  of  character  scarcely  less  vivid  than  those  of 
Titian  or  Velasquez,  nor  can  one  be  ungrateful  for 
roch  pleasant  gossip  as  Story’s  Roba  di  Roma. 
Even  in  a  glance  at  American  travellers,  as  hasty 
as  the  bird’s-eye  view  which  most  of  them  snatch 
at  Eorope,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  presence 
among  them  of  men  of  rare  gifts  and  high  cultivh- 
■tion. 


QUIET  A'TTENTIONS. 

BT  HE8DA.  IftRETTON. 

“With  women  the  great  business  of  life  is  love,” 
aajs  Hazlitt :  “  and  they  generally  make  a  mistake 
ia  it”  I  wish  to  know  why  this  latter  clause  is  true. 

1b  the  first  place,  I  believe  there  is  at  bottom  a 
rery  subtle,  but  unaqknowledged  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  man  and  woman,  which  has  been  scotched 
(osiewhat  by  the  progress  of  civilization  and  chival¬ 
ry,  but  which  ia.too  deeply  rooted  not  to  crop  up 
here  and  there  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  forms. 
There  is  very  little  true  trust  and  tenderness  exist- 
ii^  betyreen  them ;  but  there  is  an  almost  universal 
d^lief  in  the  strength  and  endurance  of  each  oth¬ 
er’s  emotions,  whenever  those  emotions  trench  upon 
the  sphere  of  affection.  Read  any  man’s  writings, 
from  Chaucer  or  Shakespeare  downwards,  and  you 
will  find  running  through  them  a  scuff  and  sneer, 
scarcely  conscious,  and  therefore  the  more  natural, 
sgainst  the  idea  of  real  constancy  and  love  in  wo¬ 
man.  Listen  to  any  woman’s  talk,  and  sooner  or 
later  she  will  let  slip  the  melancholy  sentiment  of 
the  Psalmist,  “  All  men  are  liars,”  or  at  least  that 
milder  rendering  of  the  same  psssage,  “  All  men  fail 
me.”  There  is  as  much  antagonism  implied  between 
“  male  and  female  ”  as  between  “  Jew  and  Greek ; 
bond  and  free.” 

There  are  two  mistakes  which  women  are  apt  to 
make  in  the  outset  of  their  business,  which  tend  to  a 
very  pitiable  bankruptcy.  In  a  few  cases  she  may 
remain  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  advances  of  any 
lover  until,  after  the  lapse  of  months  or  even  years, 
ahe  is  suddenly  surprised  and  confounded  by  an  ut¬ 
terly  unexpected  offer.  Charlotte  Bronte,  who,  as 
one  would  suppose,  was  all  aflame  with  the  passion 
which  pervades  her  writings,  was  loved  for  years 
without  suspecting  it,  until  “like  lightning,”  she 
says,  “  it  flashed  upon  me.”  But  this  mistake  is  at 
once  less  common  and  less  perilous  than  its  opposite. 
What  can  surpass  the  absurdity,  the  chagrin,  the 
mortification,  the  heart-sickness  and  heart-soreness 
of  a  woman  who  has  buoyed  herself  upon  the  hope 
that  advances  are  being  made  to  her,  when  in  truth 
the  supposed  suitor  has  no  so  serious  intentions  at 
all? 

IVhat  are  advances,  and  when  are  men  making 
them  ?  “A  course  of  small,  quiet  attentions,”  says 
Sterne,  “  not  so  pointed  as  to  alarm,  nor  so  vague  as 
to, be  misunderstood,  with  now  and  then  a  look  of 
kindness,  and  little  or  nothing  said  upon  it”  That 
is  a  man’s  answer'  to  my  question ;  the  simplest  and 
most  straightforward  I  can  find,  after  a  long  and 
careful  research.  And  what  a  depth  of  cunning  and 
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discretion  there  is*  in  it  1  Not  too  ‘pointed  that  the 
man’s  honor  may  not  be  bound  by  them ;  and  not 
too  vague  to  leave  the  woman’s  fancy  free-  “A 
look  of  kindness  now  and  then,  and  little  or  nothing 
said  upon  it,”  is  delicious,  inimitable.  It  gives  him 
so  much  vantage,  and  allows  her  so  full  a  scope  for 
the  active  play  of  the  imagination.  “  Small,  quiet 
attentions !  ”  How  small  may  they  be,  and  how  qui¬ 
et  ?  In  what  way  are  we  to  make  sure  that  these 
delicate  attentions  are  being  paid  to  us  ? 

Would  Sterne,  or  will  men  in  general,  admit  that 
squeezing  the  hand  is  one  of  these  small,  quiet  at¬ 
tentions  which  have  great  meaning  in  them  ?  'There 
is  historical  and  royal  evidence  in  affirmation  of  it, 
Dartmouth’s  old  scandal  of  Edward  Ulontagu  losing 
his  post  of  Chamberlain  to  Charles  the  Second’s  Cath¬ 
erine  :  “  Her  Majesty  esked  the  King  (havirg  never 
had  an  admirer  before  nor  after),  what  people  meant 
by  squeezing  the  band  ?  'The  King  (no  incompe¬ 
tent  authonty)  told  her  ‘  love.’  ‘  'Iben,’  said  she, 

‘  Sir.  Montagu  loves  me  mightily.’  Upon  which  he 
was  turned  out.”  Yet  what  woman  would  dare 
risk  her  happiness,  or  her  success  in  business,  upon 
so  trivial  an  advance  as  this  ?  Even  that  more  sig¬ 
nificant  attention  of  keeping  the  hand  in  a  warm, 
pleasant,  lingering  custody,  which  is  quiet  and 
pointed  enough,  and  so  paid  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  notice  favorably,  save  by  a  drooping  of  flie  eye¬ 
lids  and  a  more  conscious  flushing  of  the  cheeks; 
even  this,  one  knows,  is  no  more  to  be  relied  upon 
than  is  a  reed  to  be  leant  upon  in  a  tempest. 

What  about  correspondence  ?  It  b  so  pleasant 
to' write  to  a  woman ;  such  an  escape-valve  for  the 
compressetl  sentiment,  which  all  a  man’s  dealings 
with  the  world  cannot  entirely  consume,  that  one 
ought  not  to  clog  this  delicate  interchange  of 
thought  and  feeling  with  the  responsibility  of  neing 
an  ^vance.  It  is  no  more ‘than  an  element  of 
Platonic  friendship.  'The  German  girl,  Meta  Klop- 
stock,  describes  the  progress  of  her  Platonic  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  poet  in  one  of  her  charming 
letters  written  in  English  to  Richardson.  “  It  was 
a  strong  hour,”  she  writes ;  “  the  hour  of  Klopstock’s 
departure.  He  wrote  soon  after ;  and  from  that 
time  our  correspondence  began  to  be  a  very  dili¬ 
gent  one.  I  sincerely  believed  my  love  to  be 
friendship.  T  spoke  with  my  friends  of  nothing  but 
Klopstock,  and  showed  hb  letters.  'They  railed 
me,  and  said  I  was  in  love.  I  railed  them  again, 
and  said  they  must  have  a  Very  friendshipless  heart, 
if  they  had  no  idea  of  friendship  to  a  man  as  well 
as  to  a  woman.  My  friends  found  as  much  love  in 
Klopstock’s  letters  as  in  me.  I  perceived  it  like¬ 
wise,  but  I  would  not  believe  it.  At  the  last  Klop¬ 
stock  said  plainly  that  he  loved,  and  I  startled,  as 
for  a  wrong  thing.  I  answered  that  it  was  no  love, 
but  friendship ;  we  had  not  seen  one  another 
enough  for  love,  as  if  love  must  have  more  time 
than  friendship!”  Riehardson  himself  declares, 
in  hb  oracular  manner,  “  Platonic  love  b  Platonic 
nonsense ;  ’t  is  the  fly  buzzing  about  the  blaze  till 
its  wings  are  scorched.  Age,  old  age,  and  nothing 
else,  must  establbh  the  barriers  of  Platonic  lov.e.” 
Yet  I  wonder  how  many  letters  to-night’s  post  will 
scatter  up  and  down  through  the  country  which 
shall  be  just  as  vague  and  as  pointed  as  Sterne 
would  have  them  to  be  ? 

“  No  kissing !  ”  said  Goethe’s  first  love,  the  little 
milliner,  Gretchen ;  “  no  kissing !  that  is  so  vulgar ; 
but  let  us  love,  if  we  can !  ”  No  doubt  the  girl,  two 
years  the  senior,  was  laughing  at  the  impassioned 
Imy,  yet  there  was  a  rare  refinement  in  her  dbtaste. 
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Wieland,  the  (Jerman  novelist,  must  have  been  a 
sublime  lover.  He  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
love  is'  bom  with  the  first  sigh,  and  expires  in  a  cei^ 
tain  degree  with  the  first  kiss.  Zimmermann  asked 
the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached,  when  it 
was  that  Wieland  saluted  her  for  the  first  time? 
“  Wieland,”  replied  the  amiable  girl,  “  did  not  kiss 
my  hand  for  the  first  four  years  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  !  ”  Of  the  same  transcendental  order  must 
have  been  that  Puritan  divine  who,  after  a  betroth¬ 
al  of  seven  years,  asked  a  blessing  and  returned 
thanks  over  the  first  "kiss,  and  was  married  shortly 
afterwards,  it  is  added.  These  were  betrothal 
kisses,  it  is  true;  but  are  there  no  experimental 
ones  ?  Down  in  innocent  places  in  the  country, 
where  it  is  rather  rural  than  vulgar  ?  The  excite¬ 
ment  of  being  kiss’ed  unexpectedly  is  great  and  rare, 
for  no  man  can  take  a  girl  by  surprise  twice,  the 
memory  of  a  first  kiss  lingering  in  her  mind  forever 
afterwards.  There  is,  let  it  be  confessed  frankly,  a 
certain  kind  of  triumphant  disquietude  in  having 
been  kissed,  a  grazing  of  the  skin  of  the  conscience, 
and  a  tiny  sting  left  in  it,  which  gives  zest  to  the 
stolen  caress ;  but  still  we  s.ay,  with  Gretchen,  “  No 
kissing ;  that  is  so  vulgar !  ” 

Teaching ;  the  most  subtle  of  all  quiet  attentions. 
Sitting  aide  by  side,  with  heads  almost  touching  one 
another,  bent  above  the  same  page  ;  leaves  turned 
over  by  fingers  that  cannot  help  but  meet  some¬ 
times;  wor£  in  a  foreign  language  shyly  echoed 
b]r  the  pupil,  who  only  half  knows  their  meaning ; 
wilful  mistakes  made  to  lure  the  tutor  into  chidings, 
which  need  a  hundred  flatteries  to  unsay  them ; 
grave  digressions  to  display  the  learning  of  the  one 
and  the  sweet  reverence  of  the  other.  “  Nothing 
can  conduce  to  a  more  beautiful  union,”  sap 
Goethe.  But  after  all,  does  it  often  conduce  to 
union  ?  There  is  one  Question  which  the  teacher 
alone  can  ask ;  the  scholar,  like  a  ghost,  can  only 
speak  when  the  spell  of  silence  is  broken,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  goes  away,  leaving  that  one 
question  unasked. 

A  maiden  friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  wooed 
eleven  times,  and  knows  a  good  deal  about  it,  as¬ 
sures  me  that  the  only  attentions  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  and  relied  upon,  are  those  that  touch,  the  pocket. 
“  When  your  Platonic  friend,”  she  says,  “  begins  to 
offer  gifts,  costly  according  to  his  means,  ^pend 
upon  it  the  affair  has  become  a  business  with  him, 
as  well  as  with  you.”  The  American  missionary, 
Judson,  possessed  a  valuable  watch,  which  he  be¬ 
stowed  in  succession  before  marriage  upon  each  of 
his  thoie  wives ;  when  he  offered  it  to  the  third 
object  of  his  affections,  he  stated  that  it  had  the 
desirable  property  of  always  returning  to  him, 
bringing  the  beloved  wearer  with  it.  Be  sure  the 
wise  and  prudent  m.an  would  never  have  parted 
with  his  watch,  unless  he  had  been  firmly  persuaded 
that  he  was  making  a  good  investment,  safe  to  bring 
him  in  large  and  clear  returns.  When  a  costly 
offering  is  laid  upon  the  shrine,  the  offerer  means 
worship. 

Some  men  much  need  Sydney  Smith’s  reminder 
of  the  Deluge,  “  when  a  great  alteration  was  made 
in  the  longevity  of  mankind.  He  should  gaze  at 
Noah,  and  be  brief!  ”  Of  all  women  sHfe  is  most  to 
be  pitied  who  has  a  slow-paced  suitor ;  he  is  worse 
than  a  retrograding  one.  How  admirable,  how 
prompt,  how  perfectly  satisfactory  was  the  conduct 
of  another  legendary  Puritan,  who  rode  up  to  the 
door  of  the  house  where  dwelt  the  girl  of  his  choice, 
and  having  desired  her  to  be  called  out  to  him,  said. 


without  circumlocution,  “Rachel,  the  Lord  hath 
sent  me  to  marry  thee  !  ”  when  the  girl  answered 
with  equal  promptitude  and  devoutness,  “  The 
Lord’s  will  be  done!” 

Once  I  had  the  charge  of  a  four-year  old  laddie 
to  whom  I  chattered,  as  women  who  love  children 
are  wont  to  do,  of  all  things  that  came  into  my  own 
mind,  grave  or  gay,  fun  or  earnest,  fairy  tales  or 
Bible  histories.  One  afternoon  the  fancy  seized  me 
to  teach  him  the  following  stanzas,  which  he  learned 
by  heart,  with  that  profound  gravity,  almost  amount¬ 
ing  to  gloom,  so  often  shown  by  children  :  — 


“  T  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise  ; 

'T  is  good  to  be  honest  and  true ; 
T  is  good  to  be  off  with  the  old  love 
Before  you  are  on  with  the  new.” 


“  O  auntie!”  cried  the  boy,  when  he  had  mastered  ‘ 
it,  “  what  a  pretty  verse  !  I  should  so  like  to  say  it 
with  my  prayers  1  ”  I  was’  too  orthodox  then  to 
consent  to  that ;  but  very  pften  since  I  have  thouirht 
I  might  have  done  worse  than  teach  him  to  blend 
ideas  of  honesty  and  truth  in  love  with  the  habit  of 
worship.  The  knight  of  the  olden  times  vowed 
fidelity  to  God  and  his  lady.  Perfect  truth  here 
would  be  perfect  wisdom.  Love  only  becomes  a 
business  to  women  after  they  have  made  some  bitter 
discoveries ;  until  then  it  is  little  less  than  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  life  to  them.  Goethe,  that  prince  of  philan¬ 
derers,  has  given  us  a  glimpse  of  the  retribution  that 
overtook  him.  “I  hM  wounded,”  he  said,  “the 
most  beautiful  heart  to  its  very  depths,  and  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  a  gloomy  repentance,  with  the  absence  of  a 
refreshing  love  to  which  I  had  grown  accustomed, 
was  most  agonizing,  —  nay,  unsupportable.”  I  will 
conclude  with  some  wise  counsel  from  the  same 
Sterne  who  gives  so  crafty  a  definition  of  “  small, 
quiet  affections ” :  “Be  open,  be  honest ;  give  youi^ 
self  for  what  you  are;  conceal  nothing,  varnish 
nothing ;  and  if  those  weapons  will  not  do,  better 
not  conquer  at  all,  than  conquer  for  a  day ;  when 
the  dream  is  over,  and  we  awake  in  the  morning,  it 
will  ever  be  the  same  story :  And  it  came  to  pass, 
behold  it  was  Leah !  ” 


BUMBLE  VERSUS  DICKENS. 


Ix  that  philosophical  .work  which  has  yet  to  be 
written  on  the  subject  of  beadles,  a  chapter  will 
doubtless  be  devoted  to  the  class  instincts  of  the 
tribe,  —  to  the  tendency  of  gold  lace  to  protect 
silver  lace  —  of  gold  stick  to  support  silver  stick.  A 
curious  and  striking  proof  of  this  tendency  has  been 
shown  to  the  public  during  the  last  week,  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  concerns  London  play-goers  and  the  great¬ 
est  novelist  of  the  age.  A  version  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens’s  story  of  “  Oliver  Twist  ”  was  made  by  Mr. 
John  Oxeiiford  for  the  new  Queen’s  ’Theatre  in 
Long  Acre,  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan, 
the  lessee  of  that  theatre,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
for  his  approval,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament 
The  Lord  Chamberlain’s  deputy  beadle,  Mr.  Bodhara 
Donne,  the  licenser  of  plays,  had  great  doubts 
whether  the  Lord  High  madle  would  approve  of 
this  drama.  The  “  parochial  authorities”  had  object¬ 
ed  to  it  when  it  was  performed  a  few  years  ago,  and 
he,  Mr.  Bodham  Donne,  had  told  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  that  it  was  one  of  the  plays  he  had  been 
compelled  to  interdict  for  the  preservation  of  public 
morality.  The  sublime  offieial  impudence  of  thwe 
remarks  hM  rarely  been  surpassed  in  the  whole 
annals  of  Bumbledom.  The  theatrical  Olivef 
“asked  for  more,”  and  the  Lord  High  Beadle’s 
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deputy  beadle  was  not  only  thunderstruck,  but 
felt  compelled  to  stand  by  his  order.  Parochial 
Bumbledom  very  naturally  ol^ected  to  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens’s  powerful  satire,  and  official  Bumbledom,  with 
the  sympathy  of  a  kindred  soul,  immediately  saw 
the  force  of  these  objections.  Self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  official  nature,  and  Bumbledom,  if 
it  is  not  overburdened  with  brains,  is  very  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  instinct.  Tlie  Parochial  Bumble  is  the 
victim  to-day,  but  the  Ofilcial  Bumble  may  be  the 
victim  to-morrow for  authors,  newspaper  writers, 
and  other  members  of  the  dangerous  classes,  have  no 
respect  for  dignities.  There  would  be  few  more 
tempting  subjects  for  literary,  dissection  than  a 
licenser  of  plays  and  his  henchman.  Both  are 
quaint  relics  of  the  past  ages,  and  have  really  no 
reason  for  existence  at  the  present  day.  The  notion 
of  keeping  a  moralist  on  salary  to  decide  upon  the 
amount  of  good  and  evil  he  will  permit  in  theatres 
has  V*en  ridiculed  often  enough,  and  we  only  trust 
that  the  situation  will  be  rendered  so  absurd  by  the 
blunders  of  its  present  holders  that  they  will  he  the 
last  of  their  kind.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
their  reasons  in  detail  for  their  recent  decision.  If 
they  are  wise,  they  ought  to  imitate  the  masterly 
inaction  of  some  other  Court  officials  with  ornamen¬ 
tal  situations.  The  licenser  of  plays  and  his  assist¬ 
ant  are  neither  ornamental  nor  useful.  If  they 
possessed  sufficient  taste  or  discretion  to  justify  the 
post  for  a  moment,  they  would  not  have  allowed  the 
Menken  to  exhibit  at  Astley’s ;  but  it  is  literature 
that  hurts  their  feelings.  Ballet,  burlesque,  and 
worse  is  passed  over ;  but  the  censors  forbid  a  drama 
of  keen  interest,  —  a  drama  which  has.  In  point  of 
fact,  been  acted  by  Mr.  Toole  over  and  over  again 
In  the  provinces.  Bumbledom,  therefore,  with  the 
hvs  with  which  it  has  taken  care  to  arm  itself,  is 
able  and  willing  to  protect  its  own  sacred  rights 
under  cover  of  a  professed  regard  for  the  public 
welfare. 

The  millions  who  have  read  “  Oliver  Twist,”  and 
who  are  still  reading  it,  will  doubtless  hear  with  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  department  thinks 
It  unfit  for  representation  in  one  little  London  thea¬ 
tre.  The  practical  value  of  such  an  interdiction  in 
the  face  of  the  thousands  of  editions  that  are  circu¬ 
lating  throughout  the  country  is  verj’  like  the  cele¬ 
brated  Partington  attempt  to  mop  back  the  Atlantic. 
In  such  a  case  the  character  and  works  of  the  au¬ 
thor  are  entitled  to  be  set  agmnst  the  character  and 
works  of  the  censors.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has 
written  acres  of  fiction  in  which  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  even  the  smallest  moral  blot,  while  the 
censors  have  licensed  the  exhibition  of  half-naked 
women,  vulgar  and  suggestive  cancan  dancers,  and 
the  performance  of  leprous  French  plays  that  have 
been  hissed  off  the  sU^e  by  the  superior  virtue  and 
taste  of  average  theatrical  audiences.  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  may  have  attacked  parochial  mismanage¬ 
ment  in  “  Oliver  Twist,”  as  he  has  attacked  many 
other  abuses  in  his  other  works,  but  he  has  never 
helped  to  glut  the  public  with  dramas  in  which  con¬ 
cubinage  and  adultery  are  the  chief  motive-powers. 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens  and  his  adapter,  Mr.  John 
Oxenford,  are  not  anointed  beadles;  they  have 
never  worn  gold-laced  coats,  or  walked  behind  gold¬ 
headed  sticks,  or  bowed  in  the  presence  of  royalty ; 
but,  for  all  this,  they  may  b^  as  pfely  trusted  to 
give  London  play-goers  a  stmnless  dramatic  entei^ 
tainment  as  a  superannuated  essayist  like  Mr.  Bod- 
ham  Donne,  or  a  sporting  nobleman  like  the  Earl 
of  Bradford. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  NEW  weekly  Journal  entitled  “  Good  Com¬ 
pany,”  and  a  monthly  magazine,  “  The  Oak,”  are 
soon  to  be  issued  in  London. 

In  attempting  to  manage  three  theatres,  Mr. 
Henry  James  Byron,  the  well-known  dramatic  au¬ 
thor,  has  come  to  financial  grief. 

In  announcing  the  death  of  Edward  Jesse,  the 
naturalist,  the  London  Star  says  that  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion  has  lost  in  him  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors, 
and  natural  history  one  of  its  most  enlightened  and 
observant  students. 

The  S^ctator  thinks  that  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald’s 
“  Life  of  David  Garrick  ”  is  a  very  poor  specimen  of 
biographical  writing.  “On  the  whole,”  says  the 
critic,  “  the  fame  of  the  actor  will  not  be  shaken  by 
this  tribute  to  his  memory !  ” 

The  proprietors  of  Macmillan’s  Magazine  have 
issued  a  warniqg  to  all  English  newspapers  that,  if 
they  reproduce  the  whole  or  a  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Tenn3rson’s  poem  of  Lucretius,  it  will  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  copyright  The  poem  is  presented  to  3ie 
American  reader  in  the  present  number  of  Every 
Saturday. 

In  a  sudden  and  unusual  fit  of  candor,  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review  says :  “  We  now  take  a  very  different 
Course  regarding  the  Alabama  from  that  which  we 
once  did,  and  it  would  be  silly  to  deny  that  we  are 
more  inclined  to  attend  to  the  complaints  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  now  that  she  has  shown  herself  a  very  powerful 
nation,  than  we  should  be  if  she  were  a  weak 
one.” 

The  Germans  are  beginning  to  print  their  books 
in  Roman  type.  It  is  found  much  clearer  and  less 
trying  to  the  eyes.  Ophthalmology  — which  killed 
half  the  poor  compositors  before  they  had  been  ten 
years  at  the  business,  and  caused  a  Grerman  printing- 
office  to  be  the  funniest  assemblage  of  pale  faces, 
snudl  forms,  and  big  green  goggles  ever  seen  —  will 
be  banished  by  the  change. 

Clarke,  the  well-known  English  huntsman,  is 
about  to  retire  into  private  life,  after  performing  a 
feat  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  chase.  He 
has,  for  the  last  ten  years,  hunted  five  days  in  every 
week,  without  missing  a  single  day  from  fatigue, 
sickness,  or  accident  Clarke  now  retires  to  an  inn 
at  Didmarton,  about  three  miles  from  Badminton, 
where  he  intends  to  deal  in  horses  and  to  let  hack 
hunters  on  hire. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says :  “  It  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  •  to  a  very  valuable  portion  of  her  Majesty’s 
forces,  the  Marines,  to  leam  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  exempted  them  last  night  from  being  flogged 
any  more  on  shore  in  peace  time.”  If  the  House  of 
Commons  could  devise  some  plan  for  preventing  her 
Majesty’s  forces  from  being  flogged  in  war  time,  it 
would  postpone  indefinitely  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims. 

The  London  Examiner  says  that  Foul  Play  is 
“  a  powerfully  written  story,  sensational  certainly, 
but  one  in  which  the  vulgarity  of  sensationalism  is 
toned  down  to  a  natural  development  of  exciting 
scenes,  not  beyond  the  possibility  or  probability  of 
real  life.  The  well-known  descriptive  power  of  Mr. 
Reade’s  pen,  and  the  extraordinary  genius  with 
which  Mr.  Boucicault  is  endowed  as  an  inventor  of 
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plot,  have  combined  to  produce  at  once  a  story  of 
peculiar  interest,  and  earnest  vigorous,  action.  We 
predict  a  high  popularity  ibr  this  story  when  com¬ 
pleted.” 

In  France  there  is  a  regular  prize  given  for  vir¬ 
tue,  under  a  bequest  left  for  the  purpose  by  a  benev¬ 
olent  gentleman  named  Mentyon.  In  December, 
1S6C,  the  prize  was  won  by  a  servant-girl  name<l 
Jeanne  Dessite,  who,  after  hearing  her  noble  deeds 
and  qualities  read  out  in  the  choitrest  French  before 
the  Academy,  and  receiving  a  purse  containing  £20, 
returned  to  her  native  department,  and  was  recent¬ 
ly  trie*!,  convicte*!  of  swindling,  and  sentenced  to 
two  yCars’  imprisonment 

The  Hdtel  des  Invalides  at  Paris  contains  at  pres¬ 
ent  about  940  Inmates  who  served  under  Na^leon 
I.  Of  that  number  more  than  150  are  amptUea,  and 
a  few  arc  blind.  One  hw  lost  both  fore-arms,  and 
uses  with  surprising  dexterity  a  couple  of  hooks  fas¬ 
tened  to  his  stumps.  About  sixty  wear  the  military 
medal,  and  nearly  200  are  decorated  with  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  There  are  'thirty  inmates 
whoee  services  date  from  the  first  Republic.  One  of 
them  —  a  survivor  of  the  crew  of  the  Scipion,  blown 
up  in  1793  — has  been  in  the  Hotel  since  1806. 
He  lost  both  his  legs  on  that  occasion,  and  has 
contrived  to  live  without  them  seventy-five  years. 
He  is  now  ninety-two. 

A  YOUNG  Frenchman,  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
has  just  been  tried  before  the  Military  Tribunal  of 
Bordeaux  for  evading  the  duties  required  by  law  of 
every  French  citizen.  He  had  left  his  nati*^*  coun¬ 
try  at  the  age  of  seventeen  for  the  United  States, 
where  he  made  a  rapid  fortune,  and  where,  having 
become  naturalized,  he  is  at  the  present  moment 
conducting  a  large  commercial  house  in  New  Orleans. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  France  to  settle  some  family  affairs.  He  was 
then  arrested  as  a  deserter,  having,  during  his 
absence  in  America,  been  drawn  for  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  naturalization  has  no  retroactive  effect, 
he  had  been  a  French  citizen  at  the  time  his  military 
duties  ought  to  have  been  discharged.  The  tribunal 
dealt  leniently  with  the  wealthy  Franco- American, 
sentencing  him  to  but  six  days’  imprisonment. 

The  most  extraordin.ary  telegraphic  feat  on  rec¬ 
ord  is  the  transmission  of  an  extraordinary  message 
from  London  to  San  Francisco.  The  wires  in 
America  were  joined  up  for  experiment  from  Heart’s 
Content  to  California,  and  the  message  was  sent  from 
Valentia  at  twenty-one  minutes  past  seven  in  the 
morning ;  the  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt  was 
received  back  in  Valentia  at  twenty-three  minutes 
past  seven,  the  whole  operation  having  only  occu¬ 
pied  two  minutes  ;  the  mstance  travelled  was  about 
fourteen  thousand  miles,  and  the  message  arrived, 
according  to  San  Francisco  time,  at  twenty  minutes 
])ast  eleven  on  the  evening  of  January  31,  or  tlie  day 
preceding  that  on  which  it  left  England.  A  Dublin 
editor  considers  it  unnecessary  to  send  a  message  at 
all,  since  a  telegram  reaches  its  destination  ten 
fifteen  hours  before  it  is  sent ! 

We  read  a  curious  paragraph  in  Once  a  Week  > 
about  a  Frenchman  who  (lied  in  penury,  after  pre¬ 
serving  the  corks  of  the  bottles  with  which  he  had 
at  one  time  sumptuously  entertained  his  friends. 
The  corks  contained  melancboly  inscriptions  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  Iiardness  of  human  nature ;  such  as, 
“Champagne  cork; bottle  emptied  12th  of  May, 


1843,  with  Mr.  B - ,  who  wished  to  interest  me  la 

a  business  by  which  I  was  to  make  ten  mllliona 

This  affair  cost  me  50,000f.  Mr.  B - escaped  to 

Belgium.  A  caution  to  amateurs.”  On  another 
appears  the  following  note:  “Cork  of  Cyprm 
wine,  of  a  bottle  emptied  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1850,  with  a  dozen  fast  friends.  Of  these  I  have 
not  found  a  single  one  to  help  me  on  the  day  of  my  I 
ruin.  The  names  of  the  twelve  are  annexed  below.”  j 
It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  this  eccentric  gen-  j 
tleman  must  have  been  from  the  commencement  ' 
suspicious  of  his  acquaintances,  and*  that  they  only 
justified  his  bad  opinion  by  their  neglect. 

The  Birmingham  Post  publishes  the  abstract  of 
a  curious  sermon  recently  preached  by  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Craufurd  of  Old  Swinford,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  own  marriage  with  his  housekeeper,  in  which  the 
reverend  gentleman,  after  descanting  on  the  illustri¬ 
ous  lineage  of  the  Craufurds,  admitted  that  the  alli¬ 
ance  he  had  contracted  was  very  like  that  which 
King  Cophetua  contracted  with  the  beggar-girl 
He  assured  his  parishioners  that  ^Irs.  Craufurd,  al¬ 
though  of  low  birth  and  imperfect  education,  is  kind, 
loving,  and  pious,  qualities  which  he  infinitely  prefers 
to  a  smattering  of  French  and  Italian,  a  little  play¬ 
ing,  a  little  singing,  and  a  great  proficiency  m 
“  round  dances.”  Her  vocabulary,  he  admitted,  is 
not  that  generally  in  use  in  polite  society,  but  then, 
he  asked,  how  many  of  his  congregation  themselves 
habitually  disregarded  or  perverted  the  use  of  the 
letter  “  h  ”  V  He  implored  them  not  to  be  so  bru¬ 
tally  deficient  in  good  breeding,  so  unchristian-like, 
as  to  ridicule  her  for  her  educational  short-comings; 
and  assured  them  that  in  consequence  of  his  infirmi¬ 
ties,  his  studious  habits,  his  numerous  avocations,  and 
her  quiet domesttc  nature,  the  society  of  Old  Swinford 
would  see  very  little  of  cither  of  them  in  future,  as 
they  had  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  minds,  to  the  duties  of  their  sta¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  preparation  of  their  souls  for  heaven. 

Accorbing  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  title  of 
Lieutenant  Drummond  to  the  honor  of  first  discov¬ 
ering  the  light  which  is  now  universally  associated 
with  his  name  is  questioned  by  Dr.  William  Hender¬ 
son,  of  Perth.  Inis  gentleman  claims  the  honor  for 
his  friend,  the  late  Professor  Anderson,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Rector  of  Perth  Academy  in  1809.  “  I  rec¬ 
ollect  well,”  says  Dr.  Henderson,  “  that  in  the  winter 
of  1812-13,  Dr.  Anderson,  when  experimenting  on 
artificial  lights,  showed  both  what  were  afterwards 
named  the  Bude  and  Drummond  lights ;  the  first,  by 
passing  a  stream  of- oxygen  gas  up  through  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  an  Argand  oil-lamp ;  and  the  last  by  a  rude 
modification  of  the.  present  metluxL  The  hydrogen 
gas  for  the  latter  was  obtained  from  the  decompou- 
tlon  of  water  by  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
oxygen  gas  from  the  black  oxide  of  mai^anese,  be¬ 
ing  put  into  an  Iron  retort  and  subjecting  it  to  a 
great  heat,  by  which  the  gas  was  driven  ofi,  and  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  gasometer.  Various  sorts  of  lime  were 
experimented  with,  and  the  purest  lime  gave  the 
most  brilliant  light  Dr.  Anderson  was  the  most  mod¬ 
est  and  the  most  unassuming  of  men,  and  had  he  giv¬ 
en  publicity  to  these  discoveries  at  the  time  he  made 
them,  both  these  lights  would  have  been  associated 
with  his  name.  Whether  Lieutenant  Drummond 
had  made  the  di^very  prior  to  1812-13  I  cannot 
say,  but  certainly  he  did  not  claim  it  till  lung  after ; 
and,  if  he  had  done  so,  assuredly  Dr.  .tkndyrsun  knew 
nothing  of  it” 
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LuCILIA,  wedded  to  Lncrctins,  fonnd 
Her  master  cold ;  for  when  the  morning  flush 
Of  passion  and  the  first  embrace  had  died 
Between  them,  though  he  loved  her  none  the  less, 
Yet  often  when  the  woman  heard  his  foot 
Betum  from  pacings  in  the  field,  and  ran 
To  greet  him  with  a  kiss,  the  master  took 
Small  notice,  or  austerely,  for  —  his  mind 
Half  buried  in  some  weightier  argunient. 

Or  fancy-bome  perhaps  upon  the  rise 
And  long  roll  of  the  Ilexameter  —  he  past 
To  turn  and  ponder  those  three  hundr^  scrolls 
Left  by  the  Teacher  whom  he  held  divine. 

She  brooked  it  not ;  but  wrathful,  petulant, 
Dreaming  some  rival,  sought  and  found  a  witch 
Who  brewed  the  philter  which  had  power,  they  said. 
To  lead  an  errant  passion  home  again. 

And  this,  at  times,  she  mingled  with  hjs  drink, 

And  this  destroyed  him ;  for  the  wicked  broth 
Confused  the  chemic  labor  of  the  blood. 

And  tickling  the  brute  within  the  man’s  brain 
Made  havoc  among  those  tender  cells,  and  checked 
His  power  to  shape :  he  loathed  himself ;  and  once 
After  a  tempest  woke  upon  a  mom 
That  mocked  him  with  returning  calm  and  cried,  — 

**  Storm  in  the  night !  for  thrice  I  heard  the  rain 
Bashing ;  and  once  the  iliish  of  a  thunderbolt  — 
Methought  I  never  saw  so  fierce  a  fork  — 

Struck  out  the  streaming  mountain-side,  and  showed 
A  riotous  confluence  of  watercourses 
Blanching  and  billowing  in  a  hollow  of  it. 

Where  all  but  y esters  ve  was  dusty-dry. 

Storm  and  what  dreams  ye  holy  gods,  what  dreams. 
For  thrice  I  wakened  after  dreams.  Perchance 
We  do  but  recollect  the  dreams  that  come 
Just  ere  the  waking :  terrible  !  for  it  seemed 
A  void  was  made  in  Nature ;  all  her  bomls 
Cracked ;  and  I  saw  the  flaring  atom-streams 
And  torrents  of  her  myriad  universe 
Ruining  along  the.  illimitable  inane. 

Fly  on  to  clash  together  again,  and  make 

Another  and  another  frame  of  things 

Forever :  that  was  mine,  my  dream,  I  knew  it  — 

Of  and  belonging  to  me,  as  the  dog 
With  inward  yelp  and  restless  forefoot  plies 
His  function  of  the  woodland :  but  the  next  1 
I  thought  that  all  the  blood  by  Sylla  shed 
Came  driving  rainlike  down  again  on  earth. 

And  where  it  dashed  the  reddening  meadow,  sprang 
No  dragon  warriors  from  Cadmean  teeth. 

For  these  I  thought  my  dream  would  show  to  me. 
But  girls,  Hetairai,  curious  in  their  art. 

Hired  animalisms,  vile  as  those  that  made 
•  The  mulberry-fiMJed  Dictator’s  orgies  worse 
Than  aught  they  fable  of  khe  quiet  Grods. 

And  hands  they  mixt,  and  yelled  and  round  me  drove 
In  narrowing  circles  till  I  yelled  again 
Half-suffocated,  and  sprang  up,  and  saw  — 

Was  it  the  first  beam  of  mv  latest  day  V 

Then,  then,  from  utter  gloom  stood  out  the  breasts. 
The  breasts  of  Helen,  and  hoveringly  a  sword 
Now  over  and  now  under,  now  direct 
Pointed  itself  to  pierce,  but  sank  down  shamed  ’ 

At  all  that  beauty ;  and  as  I  stared,  a  fire. 

The  fire  that  left  a  roofless  Ilion, 

Shot  out  of  tiiem,  and  scorched  me  that  I  woke. 

Is  this  thy  vengeance,  holy  Venus,  thine, 

Beccuse  I  would  not  one  of  thine  own  doves. 


Not  even  a  rose,  were  ofiered  to  thee  ?  thine, 
Forgetful  how  my  rich  prooemion  makes 
Thy  glory  fly  along  the  Italian  field. 

In  lajfs  that  will  outlast  thy  Deity  ? 

Deity  ?  nay,  thy  worshippers.  My  tongue 
Trips,  or  I  speak  profanely.  W  hich  of  these 
Angers  thee  most,  or  angers  thee  at  all  ? 

Not  if  thou  be’st  of  those  who  far  aloof 
From  envy,  hate  and  pity,  and  spite  and  scorn 
Live  the  great  lifb  which  all  our  greatest  fain 
Would  follow,  centred  in  eternal  calm. 

Nay,  if  thou  canst,  O  Groddess,  like  ourselves 
Touch,  and  be  touched,  then  would  I  cry  to  thee 
To  kiss  thy  Mavors,  roll  thy  tender  arms 
Round  him,  and  keep  him  from  the  lust  of  blood 
That  makes  a  steaming  slaughter-house  of  Rome. 

Ay,  but  I  meant  not  thee  ;  I  meant  not  her. 
Whom  all  the  pines  of  Ida  shook  to  see 
Slide  from  that  quiet  heaven  of  hers,  and  tempt 
The  Trojan,  while  his  neat-henls  were  abroad : 

Nor  her  that  o’er  her  wounded  hunter  wept 
Her  Deity  false  in  human-amorous  tears ; 

Nor  whom  her  beardless  apple-arbiter 
Decided  fairest.  Iliither,  O  ye  (iods.  , 

Poet-like,  as  the  great  Sicilian  called 
Calliope  to  grace  hb  golden  verse  — 

Ay,  and  this  Kypris  also  —  did  I  take 
That  popular  name  of  thine  to  shado  w  forth 
The  all-generating  powers  and  genial  heat 
G>f  Nature,  when  she  strikes  through  the  thick  blood 
Of  cattle,  and  light  is  large  and  lambs  are  glad 
Nosing  the  mother’s  udder,  and  the  bird 
Makes  his  heart  voice  amid  the  blaze  of  flowers : 
Which  things  appear  the  work  of  mighty  Gods. 

The  Gods !  an<l  if  I  go  my  work  is  left 
Unfinished  —  if\  go.  The  Gods,  who  haunt 
The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world. 

Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves  a  wind. 

Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow, 

Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans. 

Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm  1  and  such. 

Not  all  so  fine,  nor  so  divine  a  calm, 

Not  such,  nor  all  unlike  it,  man  may  gain 
Letting  his  own  life  go.  The  Gods,  the  Grods ! 

If  all  1^  atoms,  how  then  should  the  Glods 
Being  atomic  not  be  dissoluble. 

Not  follow  the  great  law  ?  My  master  held 
That  Grods  there  are,  for  all  men  so  believe. . 

I  prest  my  footsteps  into  his,  and  meant 

Surely  to  lead  my  Memmius  in  a  train 

Of  flowery  clauses  onward  to  the  proof 

That  Gods  there  are,  and  deathless.  Meant  ?  I  meant  ? 

I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant :  my  mind 

Stumbles,  and  all  my  faculties  are  lamed. 

Look  where  another  of  our  Gods,  the  Sun, 

Apollo,  Delius,  or  of  older  use 
All-seeing  Hjqjerion  —  what  you  will — 

Has  mounted  yonder ;  rince  he  never  sware. 

Except  his  wrath  were  wreaked  on  wretched  man. 
That  he  would  only  shine  among  the  dead 
Hereafter ;  tales  1  for  never  yet  on  earth 
Could  dead  flesh  creep,  or  bits  of  roasting  ox 
Moan  round  the  spit ;  nor  knows  he  what  he  sees. 
King  of  the  East  although  he  seem,  and  girt 
With  song  and  flame  and  fragrMce,  slowly  lifts 
His  golden  feet  on  those  impurpled  stairs 
That  climb  into  the  windy  halls  of  heaven : 

And  here  he  glances  on  an  eye  new-born, 

And  gets  for  greeting  but  a  wail  of  p«n ; 

And  here  he  stays  upon  a  freezing  orb 
That  fain  would  gaze  upon  him  to  the  last : 


And  here  upon  a  yellow  eyelid  fallen 
.  And  closed  by  those  who  mourn  a  friend  in  vain, 
Not  thankful  that  his  troubles  are  no  more. 

And  me,  although  his  fire  is  on  my  face 
Blinding,  he  sees  not,  nor  at  all  can  tell 
\Vhether  I  mean  this  day  to  end  myself. 

Or  lend  an  ear  to  Plato  where  he  says. 

That  men  like  soldiers  may  not  quit  the  post 
Allotted  by  the  Gods :  but  he  that  holds 
The  Gods  are  careless,  wherefore  need  he  care 
Greatly  for  them,  nor  rather  plunge  at  onee. 

Being  troubled,  wholly  out  of  sight,  and  sink 
Pastearthquake-f-ay,and  gout  and  stone,  that  break 
Body  toward  death,  and  palsy,  death-in-life. 

And  wretched  age  —  and  woret  disease  of  all. 

These  prodigies  of  myriad  nakednesses. 

And  twisted  shapes  of  lust,  unspeakable. 
Abominable,  strangers  at  my  hearth 
Not  welcome,  harpies  miring  every  dish. 

The  phantom  husks  of  something  foully  done. 

And  fleeting  through  the  boundless  universe. 

And  blasting  the  long  (miet  of  my  breast  • 

With  animal  heat  and  dire  insanity. 

1J.OW  should  the  mind,  except  it  loved  them,  clasp 
These  idols  to  herself?  or  do  they  fly 
Now  thinner,  and  now  thicker,  like  the  flakes 
In  a  fall  of  snow,  and  so  press  in,  perforce 
Of  multitude,  as  crowds  that  in  ah  hour 
Of  civic  tumult  jam  the  doors,  and  bear 
The  keepers  down,  and  throng,  their  rags  and  they. 
The  basest,  far  into  that  council-hall 
Where  sit  the  best  and  stateliest  of  the  land  ? 

Can  I  not  fling  this  horror  off  me  again. 

Seeing  with  how  great  ease  Nature  can  smile, 
Bahnier  and  nobler  from  her  bath  of  storm. 

At  random  ravage  ?  and  how  easily 

The  mountain  there  has  cast  his  cloudy  slough. 

Now  towering  o’er  him  in  serenest  air, 

A  mountain  o'eV  a  mountain,  ay,  and  within 
All  hollow  as  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men. 

But  who  was  he,  that  in  the  garden  snared 
Ficus  and  Faunus,  rustic  Gods  ?  a  tale 
To  laugh  at  —  more  to  laugh  at  in  myself — 

For  lo^ !  what  b  it  ?  there  ?  yon  arbutus 

Totters ;  a  noiseless  riot  underneath 

Strikes  through  the  wood,  sets  all  the  tops  quiver- 

The  mountain  quickens  Into  Nymph  and  Faun ; 

And  here  an  Oread  (how  the  sun  delights 
To  glance  and  shift  about  her  slippery  sides 
And  rosy  knees,  and  supple  roundedness. 

And  budded  bomm-peaks)  who  this  way  runs 
Before  the  rest  —  A  satyr ;  a  satyr :  see  — 

Follows ;  but  him  I  proved  impossible ; 

Twy-natured  is  no  nature :  yet  he  draws 
Nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  scan  him  now 
Beastlier  than  any  phantom  of  his  kind 
That  ever  butted  his  rough  brother-brute 
For  lust  or  lusty  blood  or  provender ; 

I  bate,  abhor,  spit,  sicken  at  him  ;  and  she 
Loathes  him  as  well ;  such  a  precipitate  heel. 
Fledged  as  it  were  with  Mercury’s  ankle-wing, 
Whirls  her  to  me :  but  will  she  fling  herself. 
Shameless  upon  me  ?  Catch  her,  goatfbot :  nay. 
Hide,  hide  them,  milllon-myrtled  wilderness, 

And  cavern-shadowing  laurels,  hide !  do  I  wish 
What  ?  that  the  bush  were  leafless  ?  or  to  whelm 
All  of  them  in  one  massacre  ?  O  ye  Gods, 

I  know  you  careless,  vet  careless,  to  you 
From  chilly  want  and  ancient  use  I  call  — 

I  thought  I  lived  securely  as  yourselves  — 

No  lewdness,  narrowing  envy,  monkey-spite, 


No  madness  of  ambition,  avarice,  none : 

No  larger  feast  than  under  plane  or  pine 
With  neighbors  laid  along  the  grass,  to  take 
Only  such  cups  as  left  us  friendly-warm, 

Affirming  each  his  own  philosophy  — 

Nothing  to  mar  the  sober  majesties 
Of  settled,  sweet.  Epicurean  life  — 

But  now  it  seems  some  unseen  monster  lays 
His  vast  and  filthy  hands  upon  my  will 
Wrenching  it  backward  into  his;  and  spoils 
My  bliss  in  being ;  and  it  was  not  great ; 

For  save  when  shutting  reasons  up  in  rhythm. 

Or  Heliconian  honey  in  living  words. 

To  make  a  truth  less  harsh,  I  often  grew 
Tired  of  so  much  within  our  little  life, 

Or  of  so  little  in  our  little  life  — 

Poor  little  life  that  toddles  half  an  hour 
Crowned  with  a  flower  or  two,  and  there  an  end  — 
And  since  the  nobler  pleasure  seems  to  fade. 

Why  should  1,  bea.stllke  as  I  find  myself. 

Not  manlike  end  myself?  —  our  privilege  — 

What  beast  lias  heart  to  do  it  ?  And  iniat  man. 
What  Roman  would  be  dragged  in  triumph  thus  ? 
Not  I,  not  he,  who  bears  one  name  with  her, 

Whose  death-blow  struck  the  dateless  doom  of  kings, 
AVhen  brooking  not  the  Tarquin  In  )ier  veins, 

Shu  made  her  blood  in  sight  of  Collatine 
And  all  his  peers,  flushing  the  guiltless  air. 

Spout  from  the  maiden  fountain  in  her  heart. 

And  from  it  sprang  the  Commonwealth,  which  breaks 
As  I  am  breaking  now  ! 

And  therefore  now 

Let  lier,  that  is  the  womb  and  tomb  of  all. 

Great  Nature  take,  and  forcing  far  apart 
Those  blind  beginnings  that  have  made  me  man 
D.osh  them  anew  together  at  her  will 
Through  all  her  cymes  —  into  man  once  more, 

Or  beast  or  bird  or  fish,  or  opulent  flower  — 

But  till  this  cosmic  order  everywhere 
Shattered  into  one  earthquake  In  one  day 
Cr.acks  all  to  pieces,  —  and  that  hour  perhaps 
Is  not  so  far  when  momentary  man 
Shall  seem  no  more  a  something  to  himself. 

But  he,  his  hopes  and  hates,  his  homes  and  fanes. 
And  even  his  bones  long-laid  within  the  grave. 

The  very  sides  of  the  grave  Itself  shall  pass. 
Vanishing,  atom  and  void,  atom  and  void. 

Into  the  unseen  forever,  —  till  that  hour. 

My  golden  work  in  which  I  told  a  truth 
That  stays  the  rolling  Ixionlan  wheel. 

And  numbs  the  Fury’s  ringlet-snake,  and  plucks 
The  mortal  soul  from  out  immortal  hell. 

Shall  stand :  ay,  surely :  then  it  fails  at  last 
And  perishes  as  I  must ;  for  0  Thou, 

Passionless  bride,  divine  Tranquillity, 

Yearned  after  by  the  wisest  of  the  wise. 

Who  fail  to  find  thee,  being  as  thou  art 
Without  one  pleasure  and  without  one  pain, 
Howbeit  I  know  thou  surely  must  be  mine 
Or  soon  or  late,  yet  out  of  season,  thus 
I  woo  thee  roughly,  for  thou  carest  not 
How  roughly  men  may  woo  thee  so  they  win  — 
Thus  —  thus  :  the  soul  flies  out  and  dies  in  the  air.” 

With  that  be  drove  the  knife  into  his  side  : 

She  heard  him  r^ing,  heard  him  fall ;  ran  in. 

Beat  breast,  tore  hair,  cried  out  upon  herself 
As  having  failed  in  duty  to  him,  shrieked 
That  she  but  meant  to  win  him  back,  fell  on  him. 
Clasped,  kissed  him,  wailed :  he  answer^,  “  Care  not 
thou ! 

What  matters  ?  All  is  over :  Fare  thee  well !  ” 
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